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TO THE MEMORY OF FATHER TREUNET 

and saint mary's parish 


Foreword 


Paradoxically enough, this age of great discoveries is also 
an age of revivals. Old songs are popular again. Even old 
fads come back briefly. A generation of harassed parents 
are beginning to look back desperately to the time when 
children were taught reading, writing, and arithmetic in 
school. Our world has changed tremendously since 
grandfather’s time, but it is beginning to look as though 
some of his ideas were more practical than our own. 
Now, when one can buy everything from a pre-cooked 
packaged waffle to a prefabricated motor boat, the great¬ 
est do-it-yourself boom in history is upon us. Pastimes 
and crafts that our ancestors invented as matters of ne¬ 
cessity are now sold, wrapped in plastic, as the latest 
hobbies. And after a generation of canned entertainment 
it is once more becoming fashionable to indulge in such 
newfangled pursuits as folk-dancing, community singing, 
and little theater drama. 

The pendulum has not yet gone full swing to the point 
where children will once more be expected to memorize 
long “pieces'” for class days and school entertainments. 
We hope it never does go that far. But one of these days 
some educator will discover that if children participate in 
a story or dramatic reading it helps them to remember 
that story. As this is not a new theory to most Catholic 
teachers, this book is presented with little explanation. 
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FOREWORD 


Most of these selections are planned with an eye to a 
public-address system, which is a feature of most mod¬ 
ern schools. This, quite naturally, narrows the field of 
action, does away with both costuming and memory 
work, and places the burden of narrative on the spoken 
word. Several of these legends have been tried out over 
the public-address system of a typical school, and the 
results were encouraging. The children seemed thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the radio-TV technique of musical 
interludes and carry-overs which resolve so many thorny 
problems of staging. Since many Catholic schools are 
made up completely of either boys or girls, one more 
difficulty of play presentation can be solved by radio 
technique. 

The selections vary in difficulty; The Legend of the 
Marigold was successfully presented by a fifth grade 
class of boys and girls; Madonna of the Orphans was 
designed for an all-girl group of grade-school age; Olir 
Lady of the Apple Tree was given as a verse-choir 
number by high school girls; The Search for the Ma¬ 
donna was planned for a sodality group. There is no real 
reason why it and Battle Song could not be used in the 
various prep schools and novitiates throughout the coun¬ 
try where the custom still prevails to give occasional dra¬ 
matic presentations. 
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The Legend of the Marigold 


Arranged for verse-choir. Tf, high voices, L, low, JA, 

medium. 

M.: 

In every autumn garden, when plants are brown and 
bare, 

Surely one bright tuft of marigold will linger brightly 
there. 

With cheery face uplifted it greets the weeping sky 

And smiles a golden message of hope that will not die. 

L.: 

Down through the silent centuries this ancient legend 
rings 

Of Mary's love for sinners and of the hope it brings. 
H.: 

In Bethlehem the snow lay white on every dale and 
hill, 

And in the streets the revelry had faded and was still. 
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2 THE LEGEND OF THE MARIGOLD 

M.: 

Two travelers came, weary, down the narrow cobbled 
way: 

A woman fair, O very fair—an old man bent and gray, 

Around her head a veil was drawn, but still a dazzling 
light 

Glowed all around and, glowing, made all the pathway 
bright. 


Door after door against them closed, and their tired 
feet 

At last had led them harborless to where the crooked 
street 

Led out with tortuous winding beyond the little town. 

M.: 

And there behind a little straw, his brown 

Small face with hunger worn, there lay a little boy. 

Homeless and cold this bitter night, his eyes lit up 
with joy 

To see the Lady's face so kind, for scarce was kind¬ 
ness shown 

To ragged little Ben Laban who ran the streets alone. 

Solo : 

He saw a chance, O happy chance! to ease their weari¬ 
ness, 

And so, his dark eyes glowing with sudden happiness, 
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THE LEGEND OF THE MARIGOLD 

“I know a cave,” he told the man, “where shepherds 
bed their sheep. 

Alas, the place is poor enough, but there you could find 
sleep 

And shelter. Come, I’ll lead you there.” 

H.: 

So out beyond the town he led the holy pair— 

Outside the cave the urchin stayed. At last sleep closed 
his eyes, 

But, ah, he was awakened by the songs of Paradise! 

M.: 

With wildly beating heart he knelt to see the Mother 
fair, 

The beauteous Child within her arms, while all the 
midnight air 

Was splendid with angelic song. At last the shepherds 
came. 

The little boy with bursting heart heard them say His 
Name; 

He saw the gifts they brought, and sorely wept to 
know 

He had no gift. But suddenly he thought him of the 
snow 

So pure; then swift he ran to gather drifts of white 

And knelt at length before the vision of delight. 

Solo: 

“I have no other gift—dear Lady—may it please 
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Your lovely Child! 5 ' he said, and laid the snow upon 
her knees. 


All.* 

An instant and the snow was gone, and in its place 
there lay 

The fairest rose that ever bloomed since Eden passed 
away. 


H. : 

The years went by. Ben Laban fell by devious ways 
and dread, 

To entry in a robber band, Barabbas at its head. 

L.: 

One day the market-place was filled; Jerusalem was 
loud 

With fearsome cries and blasphemy from out the surg¬ 
ing crowd. 

All.- 

Barabbas freed! And in the midst of howling, cursing 
men 

A figure bent beneath the cross, bowed down with 
grief and pain. 


N.: 

“Who is this man?" Ben Laban asked of one who 
standing near 

Llad raised a stone to strike. He answered with a sneer, 
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"A King, He says, Bah, What a King!" He cast away 
the stone, 

"And born they say in Bethlehem, a cave, and all 
alone!" 


Ben Laban's heart grew sudden faint, he saw a snowy 
hill, 

A cave of glowing beauteous light and, trembling on 
the still 

Night air, the songs of angels, heaven's sweet melody. 
M.: 

And so he asked, "That woman pray, and who is she?" 

"His Mother," said the man. Ben Laban asked no 
more, 

But followed down the street, his heart weighed down 
and sore. 


H.: 

He saw the crosses raised; the sinless face 
Bowed down at last in death; and sudden grace 
Softened his sinful heart. When the sacred Body lay 
Within His Mother's arms, his grief gave way 
To bitter tears. "Ah, Mother dear," he sobbed, 
"whence is this grief to thee?" 

Her sad eyes spoke, "My son, He died for thee.' 
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M.: 

“I have killed Him!” wept Ben Laban then, 

"No hope is there for me with God or men!” 


L. : 

He bowed his head and wept in mute despair. 

But kind ears harkened to his penitent prayer. 

“There is no hope. Alas! as soon this withered blade 
Of grass should bloom again as 1 to be forgiven,” he 
said. 


H.: 

From his worn hand, sin hardened, Mary took 
The withered grass, and with a hand that shook 
She placed it on her sinless bosom near 
That silent Face to her so doubly dear. 

M.: 

An instant there it lay,—and sudden sent 
Out leaves and blossoms, while the penitent 
With new awakened hope and wondering eyes 
Beheld the starry bloom in glad surprise. 

L..- 

The golden star on Mary's bosom lay 
Until the break of that glad Easter day. 

And then on Easter eve, an angel, sent 
By Mary to her grieving penitent, 
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Brought Marigolds to bid his weeping cease 
And brought to his sad heart a lasting peace. 


All: 

So emblem of peace and hope, do we behold, 
Still telling of Mary's love, the Marigold! 
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Madonna of the Orphans 


(Spanish music as curtain opens : group in Spanish peas¬ 
ant costume are dancing on stage. Speaking choir is al¬ 
ready in place in front of stage, on floor below platform. 
7he speaking parts can be doubled to fit the number of 
costumed children. As each speaks, she steps to front of 
stage and others remain in semi-circle behind her. Old 
blind 7eresa and lMaria [pronounced MaRSS-a] do not 
speak, but act out their parts in pantomime. (Maria should 
be very tiny, the Madonna, big enough to hold her con¬ 
veniently for the few moments it lakes to open the cur¬ 
tains and close them again. At end of opening dance, one 
child steps forward and speaks.) 

Lovely Lady, everywhere 
Do thy footsteps lie; 

Where the forests pathways go. 

Where the alpine lilies blow 
In mountain passes high. 
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MADONNA OF THE ORPHANS 9 

Lady, Queen of everywhere, 

Listen while we tell 
A legend Spanish children know, 

Of how, a thousand years ago, 

Your tears of pity fell. 

(A few bars of music, carry-over: then the dancers step 

forward one by one to speak; they step back out of the 

way of the curtain, but near stage front when finished.) 

First Child: Spain is an old land whose people have 
always loved Our Lady. There are so many Lady 
shrines in Spain that we could not begin to name 
them all. 

Second : First, of course, there is Our Lady of the Pillar 
at Saragossa. Legend tells us that the Blessed Mother 
appeared here to the Apostle St. James while she 
was still alive and told him to build a shrine. 

Third: Around the jasper pillar where she stood to talk 
to him, now hang the banners taken from the Moors 
by the Christian Knights who fought under her flag. 

Fourth: Our Lady of Covadonga is claimed by many 
to be the loveliest Lady of Spain. Where she came 
from, nobody knows. But those who love her will 
tell you that the angels brought her from heaven so 
that we can see what heaven is like. 

Fifth: High on Montserrat is a shrine of Our Lady by 
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that name. The statue was found there in a cave in 
the tenth century, with angels singing around her. 

Sixth : Our Lady of Guadalupe in Spain gave her name 
to the shrine in Mexico. 

Seventh : To the women of Toledo, no one is so beauti¬ 
ful as Our Lady of the Cathedral. They dress her in 
their finest silks and lace and jewels, and tell her all 
their troubles. 

Eighth : Barcelona has Our Lady of Mercy. 

Ninth : Madrid, Our Lady of Remedies. 

Tenth : Seville, Our Lady of Hope. 

Eleventh: But we want to tell you today of a Lady 
shrine of a thousand years ago. 

Twelfth: It is that of Our Lady of Orphans in the old 
city of Burgos. 

Thirteenth: There is nothing left of it today because 
the church was burned in the twelfth century. But 
the legend lives on among the Gypsies of Spain. 

Fourteenth : This is the story of Our Lady of the Or¬ 
phans, as it comes to us from the long ago. 


C Spanish music as curtain closes.) 
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Speaking Choir: 

The story-book city of Burgos 
Lay bright in the morning sun. 

Behind the latticed windows 
A day had well begun. 

Gay are the streets with laughter— 

For children are ever gay; 

They laugh in the sun and shadows 
Just as they do today. 

(Trom side of curtains an old blind beggar woman comes 
out, led by little TAaria. 7hey go slowly across stage in 
front of the curtain. As they do so, several well-dressed 
people come out from side stage at intervals and pause 
long enough to drop a coin into the beggars hand, then 
go off the other side, all in pantomime during next eight 
verses .) 

Cautiously over the cobbles 
Across the market square 
A blind old beggar-woman 
Is led with loving care. 

Life has been hard on her fortunes 
And those of her tiny guide; 

Both are penniless beggars 
Swept up by sorrow's tide. 
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Teresa, the old lace-maker, 

Blind these many years; 

Some said her eyes were blinded 
Because of the flood of tears 

When her five sons rode to battle 
Against the invading Moor, 

And leaving their lovely city 
Rode out to return no more. 

No matter now, to another; 

That was Teresa's trial— 

For trouble had never stolen 
The warmth of Teresa's smile. 

Little Maria was fragile 

As the first wild flower of Spring; 

Her father had died in battle, 

Fighting for God and King. 

A dying mother had left her 
To old Teresa's care; 

So they trudged the streets together, 
Begging in piteous prayer 

For the silver coins of pity 
That Christian people gave 
To help God's poor among them 
And heavenly riches save. 
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Now as they went each morning 

They stopped by the Lady shrine, 

And Teresa whispered loudly 

To her charge,"Maria mine, 

"Some day soon 1 shall leave you 
For a home beyond the sky, 

Where there will be peace forever 
And where no women cry; 

"Some day you may join me, 

But, little one, when I go, 

I do not want to leave you 
Lonely and full of woe. 

(Curtains open wide enough to show girl dressed as 
statue of Our Lady , with hands out as in "Our Lady of 
Qrace"} just enough light to show it.) 

"Here you will find a Mother 
Who always will care for you; 

Her arms are ever outwards 
To reach God's gifts to you. 

"If ever you are in danger, 

Or lonely or full of care, 

Come to the Blessed Virgin, 

And she will hear your prayer/' 

(Curtains close on Jeresa, "Maria, and the statue.) 
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Through the bright fair clays of summer 
Teresa's step grew slow; 

She shivered in dim foreboding 
To hear the Fall winds blow. 

Snow for Our Lady's feast day, 

Our Queen Immaculate, 

Brought no joy to Teresa. 

Shivering by the gate 

Little Maria lingered, 

While the snow fell wet and cold. 

(:'Maria comes out of side stage front, wrapped up in 
Jeresas cloak, bolding out her cup and looking about as 
she goes across stage and out other side in front of cur¬ 
tain .) 

Guests in the Governor's palace 
Dined upon plates of gold, 

But old Teresa lay dying 
For want of food and care, 

While a little girl, half frozen, 

Begged, with a pleading prayer. 

But the lonely streets were empty; 

And never a soul came by 
With a silver coin of pity 
To hear her frightened cry. 
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Dark brought a double burden 
Though Maria would never know; 
Teresa escaped from her troubles, 
Out of this world of woe. 

And the little girl, made captive 
By a passing Gypsy's hand, 

Was already gone from Burgos 
To the camp of a Gypsy band. 

Say what you will of the Gypsies— 
They meant it to be kind; 

They did not know of Teresa, 
Beggared and old and blind; 

They saw but the grief and terror 
Of a child in a pitiless storm. 

If they could not speak her language 
At least they could get her warm. 

They took her out to their wagons 
Where the campfires gleaming bright 
Showed there was life and laughter 
In the midst of the snowy night. 

They danced and sang to cheer her 
And sorrowed that she wept, 

And wrapped their furs around her 
As, worn with grief, she slept. 
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Winter passed for Teresa 
Sleeping under the snow; 

It passed for the Gypsy wagons— 

And Spring was a time to go! 

On a morning bright with sunshine 
The caravan went forth, 

Skirting the edge of Burgos 
As the wanderers headed north. 

Music flowed to meet them 
From church doors everywhere; 

For a feast of Our Lady had gathered 
The Burgos folk for prayer. 

Watching, the small Maria 
Saw a familiar tower— 

She and old blind Teresa 

Had begged here for many an hour! 

Unseen, she slipped from the wagon, 

And ran through the twisting street. 

The singing voices around her 
Gave wings to her frightened feet. 

At last she stood at the portal 
Where the Lady statue stood. 

(‘Maria comes in from side, in front of curtain, which is 
opened wide enough to see the statue as before.) 
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Here, Teresa had told her. 

Was a mother kind and good, 

Someone who would not fail her. 

One who would shield and care— 

She looked through the beckoning portal 
And started to enter there, 

When a stately man in satin 
With a glittering sword at his side 
Murmured “None of those thieving Gypsies 
Shall ever be let inside!” 

While she watched, broken-hearted, 

He closed the massive door; 

Afraid to go out or in, she stood 
In worse plight than before. 

Maria was thin and tiny 
And took little space to hide. 

After the crowds had vanished 
She quietly slipped inside. 

(Curtain opens.) 

And there in the evening shadows 
She knelt at the Lady's feet. 

Begging her to protect her 
Until they would some day meet. 
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It seemed as she knelt there praying 
That the statue's arms reached out, 

As if to say f Tll protect you. 

Have never a fear or doubt." 

(Curtain closes .) 

People had questioned briefly 
What had become of the child 
On the night old Teresa departed 
In the midst of a tempest wild. 

The poor had buried Teresa 
As the poor to their own are kind; 

And the little orphan Maria 
Had vanished from every mind, 

Until on the next bright morning 
The early comers to Mass 
Found that a marvel of kindness 
In Burgos had come to pass. 

For Maria had found a Mother 
Who never would leave her now, 

And the peace of heaven lay softly 
Upon her quiet brow. 

(Curtain opens ; ‘Maria is in the arms of the statue. Cur¬ 
tains are held open just long enough for everyone to see , 
then closed again.) 
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Madonna of Orphans, they named her— 

No name could be half so fair 
For the statue whose arms had answered 
A frightened orphan’s prayer. 

If you were to go to Burgos 
And look for the holy site, 

Few could help you to find it 
Or tell you the tale aright. 

But go to the roving Gypsies 
And ask for the legend old 
That now for seven centuries 
Around their campfires is told ; 

And, oh, dear Lady of Orphans 
Who comforts those who grieve, 

Reach out your arms to shield us, 

Poor banished children of Eve! 

(Curtain opens with Spanish children grouped around 
'Madonna, who has arms around Maria as she stands on 
a low pedestal. Entire group sings a Cady Jdymn to 
finish.) 
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The Legend of the 
Ladyslipper 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STAGING: This selection is 
planned in a modified radio technique so that it can be 
used in several ways. If a full-dress play is desired, then 
a regular stage with the narrator standing at one side or 
on a rostrum would be in order. The entire play may be 
given over the public-acldress system of the school in the 
manner of a radio play, with complete reliance on sound 
effects. Or a combination of the two methods may be 
used thus: the narrator should be placed at one side of 
the stage, in front of the curtain. The scenes of Nicholas 
and the various villagers, children, etc., would also take 
place in front of the curtain, entrances and exits being 
made at sides of the curtain. For the scenes inside the 
church, the curtain should be pulled. If choir or orchestra 
is used, members of this group could be arranged in front 
of stage, on opposite side of stage from narrator. For an 
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all-girl or all-boy cast, the radio or public-address method 
would be more practical. 

(Introductory music , softening to make a musical back¬ 
ground for first paragraph of story.) 

Narrator: (Reads) There was a time, when man was 
not so wise as he is now about many things, when 
every flower and tree proclaimed the earth as the 
garden of Mary, the Mother of God. Devout and 
simple people had names for all growing things 
which reminded them that she walks always near us 
in this valley of tears. Rosemary, Ladysmock, Vir¬ 
gin's Bower, Marigold; each flower had its story of 
the days when Mary walked this earth to make a 
home in exile for the Lord of Heaven. Any child 
could tell you that the snowdrops bloomed where 
Mary's tears fell as she returned from the temple, 
where Simeon had told her of the sword that would 
pierce her heart. We who are wise will only smile 
at this for we do not understand such simplicity. But 
it is to these years of simple faith that we must go 
for the legend of the Ladyslipper. 

("Music louder; then a brief interlude of music.) 

It happened that once, long ago, there was a small 
town with much civic pride, which had built a fa¬ 
mous church in honor of Our Lady. Stone traceries 
above the main portal rivalled those of Notre Dame; 
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windows glowed in radiant hues like those of Char¬ 
tres. Beauty looked down from every spire and cor¬ 
nice, lifting the hearts of men to think of heaven. 

(Open curtain , stage dark; shrine of Our Lady barely 
visible .) 

The church had brought prosperity on the town, for 
so many strangers crowded into the little hamlet to 
see the fine church that a brisk trade was set up 
with other villages. As the years passed, the sleepy 
little village became a busy town. Too busy, per¬ 
haps; the merchants and townspeople prospered, but 
they all too soon forgot the source of their prosper¬ 
ity. Oh, they were good Christians, and they went 
to Mass on Sundays—but as for week-day Masses, 
or visits to their lovely church, well, there simply 
wasn't time for that. A few old ladies with nothing 
more pressing on their minds could always be found 
saying their beads in a dark corner of the Lady 
chapel, but no one else bothered—except old Nich¬ 
olas. 

(Dim light on stage , showing Nicholas kneeling in front 
of shrine .) 

Just where old Nicholas had come from in the first 
place would be difficult to say. Certainly none of the 
townspeople knew, nor did they care very much. 
Most probably he had drifted in with a group of 
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pilgrims to see the famous church, and—having 
nothing better to do—had simply stayed on. The 
Brothers of St. John of God had given him a tiny 
corner of the hospital where he could sleep, and sup¬ 
plied him with what little food he required. What he 
did all day was not the concern of the busy mer¬ 
chants nor the stylish ladies. When any of the 
Brothers came down into the town they paid a visit 
to the church, but it did not occur to anyone to 
look behind the pillar in the Lady chapel. 

(!Nicholas rises, genuflects as to an unseen altar, and 
comes out slowly through the curtain.) 

And if anyone was aware that he prayed all day, 
certainly there was no law against praying. Of all 
the people in the town, no one paid any attention to 
old Nicholas but the children. 

(Bright, light music, blending into the childrens chatter 
as they come on stage from the side, and come up in 
front of the curtain to join "Nicholas at center.) 

Voices of different children: 

Oh, look—here he comes now! Do you suppose he 
brought us something this time? 

My mother says we shouldn't bother old Nicholas— 
he hasn't anything himself, how could he give us 
anything? 

Well, he picked those red berries for us, on the hill 
behind the hospital! 
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And those little blue flowers I took home to my 
mother—he picked those, too. 

Do you suppose he will tell us a story today? 

Maybe he hasn't any time today. Grownups often 
haven't. 

Time! Why, he hasn't anything else to do! My fa¬ 
ther says- 

He has, too, got something to do. He talks to Our 
Lady! 

How do you know? 

Well, I heard him once. Nicholas—Nicholas—tell 
us a story! 

Please! Oh, a nice long story, Nicholas! About the 
pilgrims on the way to—where was that, Nicholas? 
Compostella! 

No, no, that wasn't it! It was where you went, 
Nicholas- 

Nicholas: Oh, you mean Walsingham. Well, now, have 
you been good children? Did you say your prayers 
this morning, Raoul? Linette? How about you, 
Peter? 

Child: Oh, we've all been VERY good. Tell us a story, 
Nicholas—please, please, please! 

( 7bey all start walking toward other side of curtain and 
exit through side during Nicholas’ speech. Curtain is 
closed as they go off.) 
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Nicholas: Well, then, as long as you're VERY good 
children. Once upon a time . . . (£xit.) 

(Brief interlude of music.) 

Narrator: Nicholas was grateful for their friendship, 
but he had one secret even from the children. There 
wasn't much that escaped their bright eyes, but even 
they did not know that under the straw of his poor 
bed Nicholas had hidden a violin. He was afraid to 
let them know, because they would clap and dance 
and beg him to play music for them. And Nicholas 
could not play any more. His hands were too old 
and stiff to finger or to handle the bow. Once—Oh, 
but that was long ago!—he had gone with a band of 
pilgrims to Walsingham, to see sweet Mary's shrine. 
It was his music that had lightened the long miles 
until the glittering golden spires rose from the Nor¬ 
folk countryside and they all burst into 7e D eums 
of joy that they had reached the holy land of Wal¬ 
singham. He remembered now, as he knelt in the 
dark and silent comer by the Lady shrine, how 
lovely it had been at Walsingham when the haw¬ 
thorn bloomed and all the world was new. 

(Music, a few bars of a “marching song " appropriate to 

pilgrims.) 

Nicholas was happy, however, to have found a quiet 
spot where he could pray now that he could no 
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longer travel the pilgrim roads. He was devoted to 
the statue of Our Lady that stood high in the glitter¬ 
ing niche. It was a beautiful statue, though now 
somewhat old and worn like Nicholas himself. 
When it was new it must have been very beautiful, 
painted in life-like colors and with all the clothes— 
even the tiny shoes—made of fine fabric set with 
jewels. In olden days, nobles and prosperous mer¬ 
chants vied with one another to attire her in the 
costliest materials the market held. Now, forgotten 
like everything else in the church, her robes were 
frayed and tarnished. But to Nicholas, whose eyes 
were not as keen as they used to be, she was still 
the loveliest creature he had ever seen. Day after 
day he knelt there to say his beads 

(Curtains open , to show "Nicholas kneeling in semi¬ 
darkness .) 

and to look searchingly up into the face of the 
statue. Sometimes, since no one was there but God 
and himself, he spoke aloud: 

Nicholas: Lovely Lady, Queen of Heaven, is it beauti¬ 
ful where you are? They have given you a crown 
of stars to show that the skies are yours, and flowers 
on your robe to show that you are Queen of this 
earth, too. Do you walk at night, my Lady, across 
the paths of the stars, and pick the bright ones for 
a bouquet? It must be lovely there, looking always 
in the face of God. . . . 
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Narrator : Nicholas, you see, did not know many for¬ 
mal prayers, but he did like to chat with Our Lady. 
Perhaps, he thought, she might get lonely, as he 
sometimes did. One day, as he knelt looking up into 
the well-loved face, he thought he saw a tear steal 
quietly down the cheek of the statue . . . 

(“Stabat ‘Mater,’’ very softly .) 

another—and another. He watched in amazement 
and growing alarm. 

Nicholas.- She is weeping—I know my eyes are not 
deceiving me! Those are real tears—our Mother 
weeps! Mother—tell me—what can I do? Even if I 
am so old and helpless, tell me! 

Narrator: A voice seemed to sweep down from the 
mighty arches and sadly answered his question. 

Voice.- See, my lovely church. It is perfect in every de¬ 
tail. But it is empty. No one ever comes any more 
to visit my Son. People are busy making money, 
which they cannot take to heaven. They are busy 
with pleasure, which could take them to hell. They 
forget all God's goodness, and they never come any 
more to thank Him, to praise Him, to worship Him. 
Do you wonder that I weep? 

Narrator: Old Nicholas pondered this for a while. 
Then he rose and hobbled, slowly and painfully, 
down into the town. 
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(Nicholas comes out through the front of the curtain, 
which is closed after him, and as he starts toward the 
exit at one side of stage front, the first villager begins 
walking toward him from the side. 7he several groups of 
villagers come out from one side of stage, meet Nicholas 
in front of the curtain, and go on off the other side.) 

For several weeks, Nicholas made a perfect nuisance 
of himself. He stopped people in the street, went 
into shops, cornered them wherever he met them— 
always with the same story. 

Nicholas: (7o first villager) My friend, it has been a 
long time since you went to daily Mass. You are 
prosperous and have many servants to wait on you. 
Don't you think you could manage to find time to 
pay an occasional visit to the church? 

Villager: Well, of all the busybodies! Old man, you 
had better mind your own affairs. I'm too busy to be 
trotting off to church. I have my work to look after. 
Go talk to my wife. 

(‘Music, brief carry-over.) 

Nicholas : Ah, what beautiful children you have, ma'am. 
Don't you think it would be a good idea to go into 
church and thank God for them, and for your other 
blessings as well? 

Villager: If you had any idea how busy I am you 
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wouldn't even suggest it, my friend. Have you any 
notion of the work that women have to do, manag- 
ing their homes and looking after these beautiful 
children? 

Nicholas: Well, no—I can't say that I have. But there 
is always time to pray. 

Villager: For you, yes—you haven't anything else to 
do. Well, you go pray for me, and let me alone. I 
have to go and buy a length of cloth for a new 
gown. I am very busy. 

(Music, brief carry-over. Children come in hesitantly, as 

though talking together.) 

Nicholas: Well, well—if it isn't Linette and John! I 
haven’t seen you for nearly a week. Where have you 
been? 

John : ( Cooking cautiously at Linette ) Our mother said 
we should stay away from you. 

Linette: You made father very angry when you went 
into his store and asked him for that gold silk for 
the Lady statue. He was awfully mad when he came 
home that day. 

John: Mother said she was afraid if you didn’t mind 
your own business, somebody would put you in jail! 

(They run off, followed slowly by Nicholas.) 
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Narrator : Poor old Nicholas was soon the most unpop¬ 
ular man in town. Hinting, coaxing, suggesting that 
people go back to their devotions got him nowhere 
and made everyone angry. People scolded him, or 
cursed him, or made fun of him according to their 
nature. He was thrown out bodily from all the prin¬ 
cipal shops in town. So, sadly, he returned to kneel 
before the statue. Now it was not only the statue 
that wept, but Nicholas as well. 

(Open curtain, to show Nicholas kneeling in front of 

statue. Dim light.) 

Nicholas: Lady, it is no use. I have done my best and 
they will not listen to me. Why should they? 1 am 
nobody. Oh, if only I were a better spokesman for 
you! If only I were somebody of importance they 
would notice me—but I am not. They laugh at me. 
You saw for yourself how that cloth merchant threw 
me down the front steps, simply because I suggested 
that you need a new mantle. Lady, there is only one 
thing I can do. . . . (Be takes the violin out of its 
case, fumblingly.) I have brought my violin to play 
you a tune and cheer you, as I used to cheer the pil¬ 
grims on the road to Walsingham. You must forgive 
me, Lady, when I do not play well. My fingers are 
old and stiff, and I have forgotten many of the melo¬ 
dies I once knew. 

Narrator: No one, of course, saw old Nicholas as he 
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untied the battered old violin case and took out the 
instrument and tested the strings. As he lifted the 
violin into place and tremblingly drew the bow 
across the strings, only the angels listened. They 
must have cringed at the discord—for it sounded 
much more like a wailing cat than it did like music. 
But Nicholas went on trying, bad as it sounded. As 
he played on, getting more and more interested in 
what he was doing, he seemed to forget that she was 
Queen of Heaven and he a poor old beggar; he was 
so intent upon comforting her that she might have 
been little Linette crying over a dead bird, or John 
with an injured knee—and he, old Nicholas, telling 
them a story to make them forget their troubles. 

(Soft music as background for the next speech.) 

Nicholas: Let us pretend, Lady, that this is long ago, 
and I was young and could play lively tunes. And 
that it is Maytime, and the pilgrims are on the way 
to Walsingham. We have come by sea, and we are 
walking up from Bishop's Lynn, through the green 
fields where the hedges are bright with hawthorn. 
We are all very tired, because we have come a long 
way. But there is a crusader with us, one who was 
wounded before Jerusalem. He has seen the Holy 
Land where once you lived, lovely Lady, and he 
has been telling us about it. Now it is my turn, and 
I must play a tune for them. You will forgive me, 
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please, Lacly, if it sounds too bad—it has been a 
long time since I even tried to play. . . . 

Narrator : As he played on, it seemed to Nicholas that 
the tears stopped streaming down the cheeks of the 
statue and that—wonder of wonders!—she smiled. 
He was afraid to stop playing for fear of losing that 
wonderful smile, so he played on, his eyes fixed on 
her face. Suddenly, as he stopped from sheer ex¬ 
haustion, Our Lady bent down and removed one of 
her little embroidered slippers and tossed it down to 
him. 

(She does as indicated, then straightens up like a statue 
again.) 

While he watched in delight and amazement, she 
stood back in place again and resumed the appear¬ 
ance of a wooden statue, looking calmly out into the 
church as she had for a hundred years before Nich¬ 
olas came. The old man remained praying for a long 
time; then, finally realizing what he held in his hand, 
he rose and went out into the street. 

(!Nicholas comes out center ; curtain is closed behind 
him; he goes outside in front of curtain after next 
speech.) 

Nicholas: Now they will listen to me! It is a sign that 
even the most critical must believe! Now they will 
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listen to me! Now they will see that she wants them 
to come! 

Narrator: But alas! Nicholas was badly mistaken. In¬ 
stead of listening to him as he hoped they would do, 
the people looked at him in shocked silence. A fine 
story, to be sure, they said—but it was plain that 
the man was a thief. And, worse than that, a thief 
who stole from the church! Without giving him a 
chance to explain himself, they promptly threw him 
in jail. 

(Music, brief carry-over.) 

Nicholas was now worse off than ever. He was 
rapidly tried and sentenced to be burned at the 
stake, a fitting punishment for one who stole from 
the church. He tried to explain himself, but no one 
would listen. Even on the day of the execution, 
when he was led out of the prison cell, he kept try¬ 
ing to tell the townspeople why he had been given 
the slipper. 

(Qroup comes out from side of curtain, moves in to cen¬ 
ter, talking.) 

Nicholas : But, you see, Our Lady wanted you to know 
that she had told me to bring her message—it was a 
sign that she had appointed me to tell you- 
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Voice: Fine story, fine story, old man. But very foolish. 
You just STOLE that slipper. 

Voice: Why would she give you her slipper? Why not 
her crown, or something else? 

Nicholas: I do not know that. I am old and ignorant. 
But perhaps it was because she remembered that I 
was a pilgrim once, and that I went to Walsingham 
and left my shoes there in the slipper chapel as all 
men do when they go to her holy shrine. . . . 

Voices.* 

I suppose he meant to sell it. There are jewels on the 
slippers, you know. 

Perhaps he was only superstitious. 

He's very old, you know—must be nearly a hun¬ 
dred. Perhaps he didn't really know what he was 
doing. 

Oh, he knew what he was doing, all right. You 
should have heard the sermon he preached me! Be¬ 
lieve me, I had him arrested in a hurry. He's a clever 
rascal! 

I'm always suspicious of these people who are in 
church all the time. Why wasn't he doing something 
useful? 

Yes, it's right that he should burn at the stake. It's 
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a frightful crime, stealing from the church. You can't 
tell what folks will be doing next. 

Child's Voice: Nicholas didn't do anything wrong! He 
didn't! I know he didn’t! 

Voice : Hush, child. It’s very wicked to steal. Remember, 
that’s what happens to people who steal! 

(‘Music, carry-over. Curtain is pulled aside, dim light on 
stage showing Madonna.) 

Narrator : So old Nicholas was led out to die. He was 
asked, as the condemned usually were, if he had 
any last request to make. Everyone, from the mayor 
on down, was amazed at his request. 

Voices: 

Violin? What does he mean, violin? Certainly HE 
can’t play? 

Well, he says he can't play very well, but Our Lady 
liked it. He wants to play her one more tune before 
he dies. 

Oh, look—there it is. It's an old, battered-looking 
thing, isn’t it? 

Now where is he going? Into the church? Looks like 
it. Let’s follow and see what he's going to do. 

This is going to be good! Why, he can hardly walk, 
let alone play the violin. 
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(PWore light on stage as curtain opens wider.) 

Narrator: Nicholas took his usual place in front of the 
statue and raised the violin to begin his last song. 
The people watched curiously as he addressed the 
statue familiarly. 

(Soft music as background for next speech.) 

Nicholas: Lovely Lady, I will have to leave you alone 
now. I would like to stay with you, but I must go on 
pilgrimage, to a longer journey than Walsingham 
and a lovelier place than Jerusalem. Before I go, I 
must play you one more tune. ('Violin.) Let us pre¬ 
tend that we are all pilgrims here, Lady, all these 
people, and we are on the way to Jerusalem to see 
the Holy Places where you lived long ago. I will play 
one last song before we come in sight of the Holy 
City, then I can go on to the Mount of Olives. 

(JWusic.) 

Narrator: The townspeople watched as he began play¬ 
ing, then covered their ears at the noise that came 
from the violin. They hadn't expected it to be very 
good, but it was worse than anybody could imagine. 
Yet he played on, and no one stopped him. 

(Lights go on, full.) 

Something drew their attention away from the beg¬ 
gar and his frightful music, up to the statue in its 
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golden niche. While they watched, paralyzed with 
astonishment, Our Lady bent down, took off BOTH 
her shoes, and tossed them down to Nicholas. Then, 
looking down at her troubadour, she smiled sweetly 
at him before once more standing up quietly in her 
place. 

(‘Violin music off stage, “Ave ‘Maria.’’) 

The people knelt, and listened as angelic music from 
far away confirmed the token of Our Lady's love. 

(“Ave Maria.’’ Curtains close.) 

When, after a long time, they went to lead the old 
beggar away and tell him that he was free once 
more, they found that he was indeed no longer a 
prisoner. Free of all earthly bonds, his soul was gone 
happily down the pilgrim way to heaven. They bur¬ 
ied him near the church where the children could 
often come to play above him. It was Linette who 
discovered the little purple flowers that grew on the 
grassy mound a few weeks later. They were tiny 
purple slippers with embroidered toes, called by the 
children the only name that would ever do for these 
blossoms—Lady Slipper. 


(Violin; “Ave Maria!') 


4 

Our Lady of the Apple Tree 

Arranged for verse-choir. TT, high voices, £, low , 
medium. 

M.: 

The Autumn winds with restless hands 
Fingered on leafless trees 
And played along the blackened boughs 
Their lonely melodies. 

Deserted now, the orchard folk 
Murmured as if in pain 
And bowed in mute obedience 
To cold November rain. 

L.: 

For Winter comes, the woodland knows— 

Death lays his chilly hand 
Upon the golden leaves, to steal 
The wealth of every land. 

38 
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M.: 

But trees are wise, and faith runs strong— 
With death on every side 
They know that Spring will come again 
To robe them as a bride; 

Robins will nest among their boughs 
And mockingbirds will sing— 

All: 

Death has no victory with trees 
Whose faith can see the Spring. 

Solo: 

So Sister Martha mused, that day 
When more than Winter loomed 
Upon Our Lady’s dowered land 
Where peace and truth seemed doomed. 

L.: 

His Majesty—God help us now! 

With Herod’s jealousy 

Had sent his soldiers to enforce 

His infamous decree. 

L.: 

And cloister walls that centuries 
Of praise and soft appeal 
Had wafted up to heaven’s gates 
Now rang to clash of steel. 
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M.: 

Altars were stripped as autumn trees, 

And stark against the sky 
The ruined towers bereft of bells 
Sent up their piteous cry. 

And many a noble newly-made 
From skillful banditry 
Was garmented in priceless silk 
From pillaged sacristy. 

Solo: 

These were the griefs, the Sister mused. 

The Abbess had to face; 

As for her—Sister Martha—well, 

The kitchen was her place. 

A body knew, when fifty years 
Of kitchen work were done, 

That man must eat —that never changed. 

Though wars were lost or won. 

L. : 

And so today, though every heart 
Was chilled with nameless fright, 

The old lay-sister's thoughts were on 
The supper for tonight. 

M. s 

The root-house in the orchard held 
The best of Autumn's yield, 
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Of fertile acres tilled with care, 

Of terraced vine and field. 

H.: 

The Abbess—Ah, heaven be her guide! 
Must somehow find a way 
To save her nuns from terror that 
Rode nearer day by day: 

L.: 

Choir novices, their round young cheeks 
Bedewed with frightened tears, 

Must bargain with their innocence 
That God would hear their prayers: 

That was their task, to make God hear— 
To save their cloistered peace. 


Solo: 

But as for Sister Martha—hers 
Were tasks that never cease. 

H.: 

The bin of bright red apples held 
Her prayers for now and here; 

An apple pie would cheer them all, 
These dreadful days of fear. 


M.: 

Her busy hands went at their work, 
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And Sister Martha's dream 
Went hurrying down familiar paths 
To where far towers gleam: 

For folk who cannot contemplate 
Do well to think on one 
Whose crowning glory was to be 
The Mother of God's Son. 

L. : 

And Sister Martha long ago 
Had found sweet Mary's smile; 

She brought her fruit to Nazareth 
To work, and chat awhile. 

M. : 

"It's bad, they say," she told her Queen; 
“But, then, I'm sure you know. 

The Abbess says that yesterday 
They burned the shrine at Bow. 

H.: 

“That's wicked, now. It won't go on. 

Your Son won't let it be. 

The Abbess—she's a saint, you know— 
Her prayers will keep us free. 

Somehow I wish-" she paused, to cast 

A damaged fruit aside— 


Solo : 

(“That's me, dear Mother. Not much good. 
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Withered. No good inside.) 
Sometimes (I know it's bold to wish) 
I wish I were a saint. 

I wish that I could say great prayers. 
This isn't a complaint! 

But Sister Fides, now—she's good, 

So holy! Yes, it's true: 

She has visions! Holy things— 

She's even (they say) seen you. 

Why yes—(now this bright apple 
It's like Sister Fides—sound 
And beautiful, and not like me, 

A windfall) —It's got around 
She saw you just last week 
Before that statue in the hall : 

(I wish I'd seen you, for I'm sure 
You're not like that at all!) 

L. : 

“I know she's holy. Everyone— 
That's everyone but me— 

Heard her relate the wonder. I 
was in the scullery. 

M. : 

“Dear Mother, is it bold of me, 

Old Sister Martha, poor 
Old good-for-nothing creature, 

ME, to want to see for sure 
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Just how you look? 1 know, 
In heaven Pll see. But dear 
Sweet Queen, the holy ones 
Have seen you here! 


H.: 

'They do deserve it more, I know— 

But sure you won't deny 
There's no one needs a model half 
So much as I! 

Solo: 

"I'm jealous. Yes, that's it. 

I ought to be ashamed. Don't tell 
Your Son I told you this. 

Indeed I will do well 

To get to heaven at all, unless 

The Abbess prays for me. 

But she's a saint." She sighed. 

"In heaven some day I'll see!" 

L.: 

She peeled in silence, thinking on 
The holy nuns who shared 
Her convent home; how good they were, 
How well they all had fared! 

So many were such holy souls 
Advanced in sanctity- 
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M.: 

She hung her head in sorrow, for 
Alone she seemed to be 
The one who never saw the things 
That others knew so well: 

All: 

The Christ-child walking in the hall, 
The angel at the bell. 


Solo: 

“I can't complain," she said at last. 
“I should be glad to live 
Among such holy folk these days. 

1 hope you will forgive 
My boldness, Mother—I'm content, 
Some day in heaven I'll see, 

As sure as blossoms come in Spring 
On this old apple tree!" 

M.: 

A rapid step was in the hall, 

A door too quickly closed— 

A frightened novice at her side 
The sorry news disclosed, 

H.: 

“Oh, Sister Martha! Run! Go now! 
The King's men! They are here! 
They're in the parlor now, and Oh, 
I'm like to die with fear!" 
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L.: 

“The chapel things?" she grasped 
The frightened novice by the hand, 
“They got them hid? The monstrance? 
And the grand new missal-stand?" 
“They hid them, yes—they're safe— 
Oh, Sister, come!" she cried. 


Solo : 

“Go, child—the stable—there's a horse— 
Hurry, girl, and ride! 

Your father's house is near enough— 

God keep you—if you must-" 

L.: 

She turned with sorrowing eyes, to muse, 
“Not everyone can trust." 

M: 

The chapel things were safe, but not 
The statue in the hall; 

The old nun groaned, as painfully 
She scaled the vestry wall 
And through the cloister window climbed 
Into the corridor; 


TREE 


All: 

Loud voices from the chapel told 
Of strangers at the door. 
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L. : 

“You ugly thing!" she told the small 
Wood statue as she ran, 

“You're no more like the Queen of heaven 
Than trees are like a man. 

Fve never seen her, I'll admit. 

And you are made of wood. 

An artist can't do everything, 

He did the best he could. 

M. : 

But they shan't have you anyway." 

She murmured with fierce pride, 

“Those wicked men shan't have you, for 
1 know where you shall hide." 


L. : 

Breathless, she reached the hollow tree 
Beside the root-house where 
The apples still lay scattered with 
Her peeling-knife and chair; 

She thrust the little statue down 
Into the hole—but, Oh, 

It was not deep enough, and still 
The head and crown would show! 

M. : 

She looked about in doubt and fear; 
No time to seek elsewhere— 
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H.: 

A soldier with his crossbow drawn 
Was on the kitchen stair! 

She faced him with a look of calm 
Upon her aged face 
As he with sneering laughter 
Advanced with rapid pace. 

L.: 

“Why are you here?" She crossed her arms 
And leaned against the tree. 

Solo: 

“1 meditate/' she coolly said, 

“Upon Gethsemane"— 


L.r 

“Go elsewhere, then!" he crossly said, 
“We've other things to do 
Than watch you old ones meditate— 
A likely thing to do! 

Well, will you go?" She smiled a bit. 


Solo: 

“The Master was betrayed, 

And Judas sits on England's throne 
With all his silver paid—" 

H.: 

Hot anger flamed. An arrow left 
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Red stains upon her breast 
As Sister Martha slowly sank 
Against the tree for rest. 

All: 

Afraid at shedding holy blood, 

The soldier slunk away. 

Clutching the tree, the wounded nun 
Looked on the dying day. 

L.: 

A darker shadow than the night 
Cast shadows on the sky 
As Sister Martha, resolute, 
Composed herself to die. 

Solo: 

"Forgive me, Lord, as it’s a sin 
To talk about the King. 

I thought to anger him, so he'd 
Not look for anything. 

L.: 

"Forgive my wicked temper, Lord, 
And all the things I've said; 

The times I’ve been impatient with 
The bellows or the bread. 

Forgive me most of all, dear Lord, 
My awful jealousy 
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Of holy folk who looked upon 
Your Mother's majesty! 

L. : 

"Forgive me, Lord-” (M.) The whispered words 

M. : 

Were silenced, for it seemed 
To her in her abandonment 
That surely now she dreamed; 

For Winter still lay heavily 
As far as eye could see— 

Yet there were blossoms drifting down 
From that one apple tree 
That shelter to Our Lady gave, 

And where her champion stood 
Erect against the hiding place 
Within the living wood. 

You would not know that she was dead, 

So sweet the smile she wore, 

When Lady Abbess called to her 
To bring her to the door. 

The novices looked on in awe 
To see amid the gloom 
Of dark November penitence 
One apple tree in bloom. 

M.: 

Ruined the chapel, stilled the bells, 
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The lonely years between— 

But over Sister Martha's grave 
An apple tree is green. 

L.: 

On fallen walls the lichens grow, 
But every Eastertide 
An aged tree grows young again 
In raiment as a bride. 


All: 

But Sister Martha comes no more 
With holy jealousy, 

For looking at Our Lady's Son 
Takes all eternity. 


5 

Roses on the Mountain 


(CThis selection may be used as a straight radio-play on 
the public-address system , in which case it might easily 
be given by a cast of all girls or all boys, or it may have 
tableaux at the appropriate places .) 

Announcer: Most of us have read, at one time or an¬ 
other, about the apparition of Our Lady of Guada¬ 
lupe in Mexico. Unless we happen to live along the 
Rio Grande, or are of Mexican ancestry, few of us 
remember that Our Lady of Guadalupe is OUR 
LADY OF AMERICA, and that she belongs to us 
as well as to Mexico. 

Guadalupe is a Spanish place name, a reminder to 
the early Spaniards in Mexico of a shrine in their 
own homeland. Some people say that the name was 
a mistake, and that the Spaniards misunderstood 
the Aztec title Our Lady had revealed to Juan 
Bernardino. This word—which we, like the Span¬ 
iards, would have a hard time pronouncing—has a 
52 
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meaning which all Catholics understand, for it 
means “She who crushes the serpent/' What does 
that mean to us? Why, that Our Lady of Guada¬ 
lupe is Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception, 
the patroness of our own country. So let us go to 
Mexico, far away and long ago, to see what Our 
Lady has to say to us, her American children. 

Narrator: Our Lady came to America on a December 
day in 1531. The spot she chose for her appearance 
was a bleak and lonely road on a hillside near 
Mexico City. He who saw her first was a poor 
man, as poor as the shepherds who knelt around the 
crib of Bethlehem. Juan Diego was his name. He 
was a lonely man, for his wife, Maria Lucia, had 
died some time before this. He was a good Chris¬ 
tian and he lived simply, caring for his only rela¬ 
tive, an old uncle named Juan Bernardino. 

Juan Diego did not pretend to understand all the 
teaching of the Padres. He did his best. Tolpetlac, 
where he lived, did not have a church. It did not, 
in fact, have much of anything, being only a tiny 
cluster of mud huts around a well. So Juan Diego 
frequently made the trip across the hills to the 
larger village of Tlaltelolco where he could hear 
Mass. It was on such a trip, on a Saturday morning 
never-to-be-forgotten, that he met Our Lady. 

(Sound of stow , steady walking , as Juan Diego muses 

to himself good-humoredly.) 
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Juan Diego: Ai, the chill gets into the bones of the old. 
Winters come close together when one is aged. I 
am old and brown like the mountain. Tepeyac, we 
grow old together, eh? Well, it is near dawn now; 
soon it will be day. Light is already waiting to greet 
me on the top of the hill, where the glow is behind 
the rock—Strange, it has never been so bright be¬ 
fore.—What? Now, Juan Diego, you are getting 
old and you are imagining things. Old men get lost 
in the mountains and think that they see wonderful 
things! That is only the light of the sunrise. But 
still, I think I will go closer and see.—It is bright, 
like the sunrise.—Birds do not sing like that in the 
wintertime. Perhaps I am in heaven- 

Our Lady: Juanito! 

Juan: She calls me—that lovely Lady! But who is she, 
and what is she doing on the mountain? 

Our Lady : Juanito! Least of my sons- 

Juan: And how does such a lovely Lady know my 
name? Perhaps she is speaking to someone else. 
Juan Diego, do not make a fool of yourself—look 
around. But no—there is no one here but myself. 

Our Lady: Juanito! My little one. 

Juan: You are calling me? 

Our Lady: Juanito! Come—I have a message for you. 
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Juan: Oh, but of course—if I can be of any service to 
you. I am honored- 

Our Lady.* You must not be afraid, Juanito. I wish you 
to go to Mexico City to the palace of the Bishop. 
Tell him that I wish a church built here in my 
honor. 

C Music -) 

Narrator: Juan Diego rubbed his eyes as the brilliant 
light faded and the Lady vanished. A moment be¬ 
fore, the cliff on which she stood was glittering like 
all the jewels on earth, and the glow around her was 
like the rising of the sun, too bright to look upon. 
But she was gone now, and the radiance had faded 
into the gray of just-before-dawn. The chill crept 
back into his old bones. And, as he turned to go, a 
great fear seized upon him. The Bishop! She had 
told him to speak to the Bishop! In an agony of 
fright at the thought of this, he turned to see if per¬ 
haps she might still be there. No, she was really 
gone. Juan turned and trudged sadly down the 
mountain on the way to Mexico City. 

Servants at the Bishop's palace looked him over 
sharply when he insisted on seeing the great man. 
They shuffled him from one room to another and 
made him wait a long time. Finally, when the sun 
was high, they took him into the cool dark rooms 
of Don Juan De Zumarraga, Bishop of Mexico 
City. 
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Bishop : Ah, so this is the good man who wishes to see 
me. Come closer, my son, so that I may get a good 
look at you. It is perhaps work you want? 

Juan: No, Excellency. I have been sent on an errand. 

Bishop: So? From where do you come? 

Juan: I, myself, live at Tolpetlac. But I am sent by a 
Lady on Tepeyac. 

Bishop: (To a servant ) Tepeyac? Isn't that the moun¬ 
tain just outside the city? 

Servant.- Yes, Your Excellency—but hardly a moun¬ 
tain. It is a poor, wild place, and there is a trail over 
it to the native villages in the valley. 

Bishop: So the Lady lives on Tepeyac. And what did 
she want you to tell me? 

Juan: I do not know that she lives on Tepeyac, Ex¬ 
cellency. It is more likely that she lives in heaven. 
But it was on Tepeyac that I saw her, and it is there 
that she wishes you to build a church for her. 

Bishop: (Slowly and incredulously ) I?—am to build a 
church—on Tepeyac? 

Juan: ( Eagerly ) Yes, Excellency. 

Bishop: And just who is the Lady who suggested this? 
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Juan: The Blessed Mother of God— La Purissima. 

Bishop.- ( Patiently, but with an effort ) Now, suppose 
that we begin at the beginning. You saw a Lady on 
Tepeyac. What did she look like? 

Juan : (fervently) Like the sun rising behind the moun¬ 
tains on a clear winter day. In fact, I thought it 
was the sunrise, until I turned the corner and there 
she was, clothed all in light, and the rocks shining 
like—like your ring, Excellency! 

Bishop : I see—like a sapphire. She was dressed like the 
sun. And she wishes me to build a church there. 

Juan: (Qlad that he has understood) Yes, Excellency. 
You will do so, at once? 

Bishop: Well, my son, I am very busy this morning. 
Some day when 1 have more time we shall discuss 
it at greater length. Now, I will give you my bless¬ 
ing before you go- 

(! Jade-off into music.) 

Narrator: Juan Diego went out of the Bishop's palace 
with a heavy heart. It was plain that the great man 
did not believe him. Why should he, thought Juan 
miserably, a poor Indian like himself—an unlettered 
man, not fit to be a messenger for a beautiful lady. 
Why had she not sent his friend Antonio, who had 
learned to read and write from the Padres, and who 
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was a renowned scholar? Well, perhaps he would 
find her again when he reached Tepeyac, and he 
could explain to her that she must choose a more 
fitting messenger, one who would have more in¬ 
fluence with the Bishop. As he neared the hilltop, 
he found himself going faster and faster. He could 
not help it—he was anxious for another glimpse of 
La Purissima! As he reached the top, his heart 
skipped a beat—yes, she had waited for him there! 

(Short interlude of music.) 

Juan: My Lady, it is with great sorrow and confusion 
that I must report how miserably I have failed. 1 
did what you told me, but I was not believed. 1 
went, as you told me, into the great house of the 
Bishop, and gave him your message. He was most 
kind, but very busy. 1 am quite sure he thinks I 
have dreamed this thing. So I have been thinking; 
if you would send someone of more importance— 
1 am of no importance whatsoever—he would pay 
more attention to your wish. I am so sorry to have 
been a disappointment to you. Truly I am a very 
poor messenger. 

Our Lady: I know all about you, Juan Diego. And you 
must realize that I have many messengers I could 
send. 1 choose to send you. 

Juan: But, my Lady, he simply does not believe me. 
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Our Lady: Then you must go to him again tomorrow, 
and tell him again. 

Juan: I must go—again? 

Our Lady: You must go again tomorrow, ancl tell him 
that the Blessed Virgin wishes for him to build a 
church on Tepeyac, where many people may come 
to honor me and my Son. 

Juan: Ai, it will be hard to convince him. But I shall go 
again tomorrow at your word. 

(Interlude of music.) 

Narrator : On the following day, Juan once more made 
the trip to Mexico City and laid siege to the Bishop. 
Once more he was made to wait, and the servants 
made no secret of their scorn. Hours on end he sat 
patiently watching the Bishop's visitors come and 
go. Finally, he was grudgingly conducted through 
the inner courts by two suspicious servants. 

Servant: I don't know what His Excellency will say 
when he sees him again. 

Another Servant: He probably wants money. Why 
didn't you just throw him out and say nothing 
about it? 

Servant: Oh, the Bishop wouldn't like that. He's rather 
fond of the Indians—except when they ask him to 
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build churches. (Jo Juan.) Here, old one—and 
mind your manners when you speak to the Bishop. 
Remember he's a great man. 

Bishop: So it is you again. My good man, I told you 
yesterday that I am very busy. 

Juan: I know, Excellency. But the Lady sent me back to 
tell you- 

Bishop : What Lady? 

Juan: The Mother of God. She was there again when I 
returned. Oh, Excellency! (With growing excite¬ 
ment.) You must not delay in this! She asks it, the 
Mother of God asks it, and one must obey her! May 
God grant that you do this, quickly! 

Bishop: ( Annoyed) Now, now, now—calm down. Get 
up off your knees. You are so excited you don't 
know what you are saying! Get control of yourself! 

Juan: I am sorry. You will pardon me? But, Excellency 
—her garments shone like the sun! If you had seen 
her- 

Bishop : But I didn't. Now, look here, Juan. I am a patient 
man. I am also a very busy one. What do you think 
would happen to my diocese if I listened to every 
old man who thinks he sees things in the mountains? 

Juan: I do not know, Excellency. The Lady- 
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Bishop: The Lady! The Lady! It is all you can talk 
about! Does she think I have nothing to do but 
build churches? Where am I to get the money for 
this church? Did she tell you that? 

Juan: She did not mention that, Excellency. 

Bishop : Unfortunately one cannot build churches out of 
dreams. One must have money. Now, my son, I am 
very busy today- 

Juan: Yes, Excellency. I shall go. And what should I tell 
the Lady? 

Bishop: (Holding his voice down , with difficulty) What 
—shall you—tell the Lady? Tell her that Bishop 
Zumarraga is a faithful son of the Holy Virgin, but 
he is also a hard-headed man. When she sends me 
a sign I will know that all this is not simply an old 
man's dream. 

Juan : Then I should ask her for a sign? 

Bishop: Yes, ask her. And the sooner you get started, the 
better- 

( (Fade-out with music.) 

Narrator : Juan departed with a light heart. Obviously, 
the Bishop still did not believe him. But just as ob¬ 
viously, the Lady could solve that problem. All she 
had to do was to give him a sign. No longer would 
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Juan Diego have to rely on his own poor talents as 
messenger. Now the problem would be solved! 

Juan did not know that the Bishop had sent some of 
his servants to follow him and see what was actually 
happening on Tepeyac. He would not have worried 
much about it if he had known, so great was his 
faith in the Holy Virgin. It was not misplaced, that 
faith—for as he neared the summit, a cloud de¬ 
scended above him and hid him from the sight of 
his pursuers. Puzzled and angry, they were led 
astray to wander for some hours among the cactus 
and thorn-bushes, while Juan hurried on toward the 
meeting place. The familiar light was waiting him 
there, and he addressed her eagerly. 

Juan: It is as I feared, my Lady. They told me that the 
Bishop was making a meditation, and then they said 
he was talking to the Governor. Finally, that he had 
gone for a siesta. I waited as best I could, and at 
last I talked to him. But—I hope you will forgive 
me—I was not prudent. I got very much excited— 
it is a fault of mine, Lady—and the Bishop told me 
I must calm down. This I did, with God's help. And 
the Bishop told me that I must bring him a sign to 
tell him that I do not dream. 

Our Lady: A sign! Always an incredulous people must 
have a sign! 

Juan: Yes, my Lady. I asked him what kind of a sign, 
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but he did not say. You will give me one, so that 
he will believe? 

Our Lady: Yes, Juanito. 1 shall give you a sign. Tomor¬ 
row. Do not fail to meet me here! 

(Music.) 

Narrator: Juan went home, and that night he could 
hardly sleep—not alone for excitement but also for 
worry. A cross had fallen unexpectedly upon his 
shoulders. His old uncle, Juan Bernardino, had be¬ 
come ill with fever and was in a critical state. Juan 
did what he could for the sick man, and called in 
neighbors who were skilled in healing. But Juan Ber¬ 
nardino grew worse, and in the morning it was evi¬ 
dent that he was going to die. Juan Diego had to 
make a painful decision. He had promised the Lady 
that he would meet her at Tepeyac. Yet there was no 
one else to get the priest for Juan Bernardino. Sor¬ 
rowfully he made up his mind that he must go to get 
the priest, even though it meant that he would not 
be able to see La Parissima in her glittering gar¬ 
ments, nor to carry out her wishes. He set out has¬ 
tily for the priest's house, carefully avoiding Tepeyac 
and going by another road. 

(Sound of hasty footsteps. Soft music, growing louder .) 

Our Lady: Juanito! 
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Juan: On misery ) Oh, no—no! Surely she has not come 
all the way down here to meet me! 

Our Lady: Juanito, least of my sons, where are you 
going in such a hurry? 

Juan: 1 go to get Fra Felipe for Juan Bernardino. He is 
dying of fever, and there is no one else to see that 
he receives the Holy Sacrament. 

Our Lady: You must not worry any more about Juan 
Bernardino, my son. He is already cured. 

Juan : I give you my apology, Lady. I did what I thought 
I had to do. 1 am not worthy to be your messenger. 

Our Lady: Yet my messenger you are, Juanito. Now, go 
to the top of the hill where first I met you, and 
gather there the roses that grow among the rocks, 
and bring them to me. 

Narrator: Juan Diego did not dare to ask any more 
questions. Nevertheless, he wondered much as he 
climbed the rocky hill. Roses never grew on Tepeyac 
—nothing but cactus and prickly pears and mes- 
quite, and not even these would bloom in Decem¬ 
ber. Still, he climbed on resolutely. He was nearly to 
the summit when he smelled the fragrance of roses 
—the rare, lovely scent that was like the Governor's 
garden in June. And there were roses growing, out 
of the frozen ground- 
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(Musical interlude.) 

Juan.- It is a very fitting sign from so lovely a lady. 

Our Lady.- You must tell him all that happened, and 
give him my message. Tell him that the Queen of 
Heaven wishes him to build her a church on Te- 
peyac. 

(Music.) 

Servants: 

Here he is again—that Indian who keeps coming to 
see the Bishop. 

You would think he had learned better by now. 

We can't let him in. 

We can't keep him out either. 

It's the visionary—who?- 

The Indian that says he saw La Purissima on the 
mountain—T epeyac- 

Yes, he said he saw her—old, you know, they get 
ideas—he's been to see the Bishop before—yes, they 
get queer ideas, living out there in the hills- 

We followed him yesterday and I think he's a magi¬ 
cian—he disappeared completely when we got to 
the summit. 
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You never can tell what mischief those natives might 
be up to. He may be plotting against the crown. 

He's too simple to plot against anybody. 

He wasn't too simple to disappear—that was a smart 
trick. 

Look here, old one—the Bishop is much too busy to 
be bothered with the likes of you! 

Juan: I am sorry. I must see the Bishop. He is expect¬ 
ing me. 

Servants: 

What has he got under his Jilma ? 

Maybe a weapon. 

Maybe he's angry beaiuse the Bishop wouldn't lis¬ 
ten to his tale. 

Here, you—what's in your cloak? The Jilma, there? 
Juan : It is for the Bishop. 

Servant: Yes, yes, the Bishop. But let us see it first. 
Juan : No, it is only for the Bishop. It is not mine. 
Servant: Oho—he stole it! Give me that! 

(Sound of a struggle.) 
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Bishop: What is all that noise? Here—stop that scuf¬ 
fling! 

Servant: It's the Indian again, Your Excellency. 

Bishop: And what business have you with him? 

Servant: We asked him to let us see what he has in his 
Jilma. 

Juan : No, it is for the Bishop. 

Bishop: It is all right, my son. You, go your way. Now, 
what have you there that is so precious? 

Juan: The sign, Excellency! 

Bishop.- ( Vaguely ) The —sign? 

Juan: Yes, Excellency—from the Lady on Tepeyac. You 
told me to bring you a sign, but you did not tell me 
what kind of a sign. So she has sent you roses from 
Tepeyac—see? 

Bishop: Roses! In December? 

Voices.* Such fragrance—December—they are still cov¬ 
ered with dew—not even the Governor's garden has 
roses now- 

Juan: They are fine roses, Excellency. The Lady sent 
me to pick them from the rocks on Tepeyac. Excel¬ 
lency, what is it? You do not like her sign? 
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Bishop : The cloak — look at his cloak! 


Voices: 

La Purissima! 

Our Lady! 

Mother of God! 

(Music.) 

Narrator: Juan Diego did not at first understand that 
he bore with him a greater miracle than the roses. 
Only when the Bishop knelt, struck wordless by the 
sign, did he look down and see, printed on the 
rough cloth of his lilma, the image of the Lady of 
Tepeyac. 

(Longer musical interlude, blending into "O Sanctis- 
sima”—softening down at end for announcer's conclud¬ 
ing words.) 

Announcer: Today, in the magnificent church of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe in Mexico City, the most treas¬ 
ured piece of cloth in America hangs in a great 
frame where all may see it and marvel. It is the cloak 
of the poor Indian, Juan Diego. Like the clothes of 
the poor of all times, it is rough cloth, coarsely 
woven. No artist would think of painting a picture 
on such a poor surface, because the paint would 
soak through the threads and the colors would run 
together and spoil. And yet, one artist placed on 
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this very cloth a painting that is still bright and 
lovely today, after 400 years. That artist may have 
been an angel; or it may have been Our Lady her¬ 
self. 

On the day that Our Lady appeared to cure Juan 
Bernardino she told him her name, in his own lan¬ 
guage so that he would understand her. She took 
the title from an Aztec word which means “She who 
crushes the serpent.” When Juan Bernardino re¬ 
peated the name to the Spaniards they could not 
understand the Aztec language. The word he said 
sounded to them like “Guadalupe,” which was the 
name of a famous Lady shrine in Spain. So this is 
the way that Our Lady of the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion, on her first visit to America long ago, came to 
be known as Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

Whether we know her as Our Lady of Guada¬ 
lupe, as she is known and loved in Mexico; or 
whether we think of her as Our Lady of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception, let us hail her as Our Lady of 
America, Our Queen and Mother. 

("O Sanctissima," sung all the way through.) 
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The Madonna of Landen 

Wood 


Premontre's legends have vanished 
Through the years when factory smoke 
Clouded the saintly stories 
That suited a simpler folk. 

And the white-clad sons of Norbert 
From many a place of prayer 
Are gone from the desolate abbeys 
Now lying bleak and bare. 

Deep in the German forests 
Where strangers seldom go 
Are the ruins of one fair abbey 
That moderns never know. 

Nothing is left but legends 
Where forest moss is the floor 
And ferns are wreathed on the arches 
Where once stood a sculptured door. 
Cloister, chapel, and garden 
70 
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Have vanished in greenwood now; 

And forest creatures seek shelter, 
Reclaiming the woods from the plow. 
Deep in this silent forest 
No stranger you will meet. 

But here, to a heart that remembers, 

Are the prints of Our Lady's feet. 

For stone and sculpture may crumble 
And none recall where it stood, 

But love keeps glowing the legend 
Of Our Lady of Landen Wood. 

For such a story, one hurries 
Back to the years of peace 
Before the whirring of motors 
And labors that never cease, 

To a time when the people of Landen 
Rejoiced to be Mary's own, 

When the white-robed monks of Norbert 
Built a kingdom of prayer and stone. 

A powerful abbey, they called it— 

Surely the wealth of field, 

Of vineyards heavy with promise 
And harvest's generous yield 
Would make one sense the blessing 
On this land that belonged to Him; 

And the people murmured that Matins 
Brought music of seraphim 
To the moonlit cloisters of Landen 
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As the monks arose for prayer; 

And they claimed that heaven's bright angels 
Were accustomed to praying there. 

All praise to the Abbot Rupert, 

A holy man and stern, 

Whose life was an open challenge 
To those who for penance yearn. 

For under his careful watching 
And by his example clear 
The abbey had reached such perfection 
As one seldom envisions here. 

The crowning glory of Rupert 
(For the Abbot was growing old) 

Was to be a fine new chapel 
Aglow with the richest gold, 

With glass that was Europe's finest 
And sculptures by famous hands, 

With painting, enamel, and craftwork 
From fabulous Eastern lands; 

The like of this wondrous chapel 
The monks had never seen— 

A chapel second to none on earth 
He would build to Heaven's Queen! 

In spite of engrossing labors, 

Rupert's were wise old eyes— 

He observed that among his subjects 
One was a prey to sighs; 

A gifted young novice, Steven, 
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The son of a valorous knight, 

Whose clothes had been gay and courtly 
When he donned Premontre's white, 

Had found some worry of conscience 
That furrowed his clear young face 
And caused sad speculation 
In those of maturer place. 

The Abbot's heart was troubled 
To see the lad's distress, 

So he summoned the novice before him 
And heard the young man confess 
That his heart was restless and lonely, 
But he thought it would ease the pain 
If only—though here he wavered— 

He had brush and paints again. 

For—here in his eager hurry 
His speech became halting, slow— 

Once he had dreamed of painting 
A lovely Madonna. Oh, 

He had made other paintings— 

But always his heart enshrined 
The lovely Queen of the heavens, 

The Mother of all mankind. 

The Abbot Rupert considered, 

And then to the eager boy 
Explained with a thoughtful manner, 

“It will give us all great joy 
If you, my good Brother Steven, 

Will be so exceeding good 
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As to paint for the new high altar 
Our Lady of Landen Wood. 

I had thought to import a painter, 

But sometimes it seems that she 
Is better pleased with our efforts, 

And one of our own it shall be. 

So paint, and God bless your efforts, 

And bless the brush and the wall 
And give you a fair Madonna 
That will lift the hearts of all." 

Steven was more than happy. 

He had not dreamed such chance. 

He thought of the great cathedrals 
He had seen in the south of France; 

He thought of the gilded icons 
Out of the golden East, 

Of Italy's John of the Angels— 

Day by day increased 
The depths of his joy in working 
As he tried to combine them all 
And bring all earthly beauty 
To rest on the chapel wall. 

He sketched in a graceful figure 
With the Infant upon her knee; 

He blocked in the garment's colors 
And the folds of the drapery; 

He painted a smiling Baby 
Winsome and full of grace— 

But he could not command the colors 
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To make the Madonna's face. 

Here at this point he rested, 

Bereft of the inner fire 
That pushes an artist's vision 
And often is wont to tire. 

He daily grew more impatient 
With his fancied lack of skill, 

And seeing that time was passing 
Grew more impatient still. 

He painted a stormy background 
With trees that tossed in the snow; 

And the Brothers looked and murmured 
That Steven's hand was slow. 

Summer passed into Autumn, 

Autumn dissolved in rain; 

Unfinished, the great high altar 
Had become a source of pain 
Both to the troubled conscience 
Of the gifted, impulsive lad 
And to the good old Abbot 
Who grieved that his son was sad. 

One night in late December 
When the white world lay asleep, 

Steven crept into the chapel 

Where the shadows were black and deep. 

He thought to destroy the painting. 

For a madness seemed to fall 
Over his proud young spirit 
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When he saw the unfinished wall. 

He held up a taper to guide him 
To brush all the scene away— 

But—could his eyes deceive him? 

Were his senses already astray? 

Here was the stormy background, 

The forest of Landen wood— 

Frightened, he clutched the taper, 

Not sure that he understood— 

Alone on the snowy foreground 
Lay the Baby smiling, fair; 

But—the unfinished Madonna— 

THERE WAS NO MADONNA THERE! 

Trembling, he turned from the altar, 

And a sudden draft from the floor, 

A cold wind sweeping past him 
Led him to the chapel door. 

Puzzled, he looked—it was open! 

His hand on the heavy lead 
He looked—from the sill below him 
A woman’s footprints led! 

Here, in the hallowed cloister! 

Glancing once more to where 
The strange Madonna had vanished, 

He set the taper there. 

And taking a torch to guide him. 

Scarce knowing where he would go, 

He followed the graceful footprints 
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Out into the moon-white snow. 

Out they led, to the postern— 
Uneasy, with backward glance, 

Steven paused on the pathway 
And eyed the woods askance. 

Deep in the threatening forest 
A wolf-howl rose in the dark; 

Steven, uncertain, looked downwards- 
This was no summer lark, 

But a dangerous journey for any 
Who would be so indiscreet— 

But still in the snow before him 
Were the prints of her little feet. 
Frightened, he swiftly followed, 

And pulled up his heavy hood 
As the footprints led him unerring 
To the shadows of Landen Wood. 

Allerheiligen's laughter 
And Landen's peasant cheer, 

All were gone in a moment 
As the forests gathered near. 

And the wolf-howls sounded closer 
As he stumbled on hidden branch; 
Who indeed would not shiver, 

Whose face would not blanch 
To stand on a lonely pathway 
And see through the winter trees 
A bright blue light approaching? 
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Steven fell to his knees, 

But the Lady who met him hastened 
To thrust in his wooden arms 
A warm and unwieldy burden— 

Two little sleeping forms! 

The pine torch fell from his fingers 
And died in the smothering snow 
As he looked in bewildered sorrow— 

Oh, where did the Lady go? 

Before he could ask a question 
He woke to the danger near 
Fast bearing down upon him, 

As a hungry howl made fear 
Rise to his heart, and quickly, 

Hoping it not too late, 

He fled with his sleeping burden 
Toward the sheltering gate. 

Stumbling and halfway dreaming 
Like a nightmare half come true, 

Steven ran for shelter 
As anyone might do, 

And the starved gray shadows followed 
With eyes that gleamed afire; 

They had almost reached their quarry 
When he saw the welcome spire 
And, stumbling in desperation, 

Prayed for the strength to run 
And win to the gate and safety 
This race so strangely begun. 
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A hand swung the great door outwards 
And slammed it against the threat 
Of the fiery eyes that followed. 
Sleeping and peaceful yet 
He laid the two little children 
In the Abbot Rupert's arms 
And murmured ff Our Lady of Landen 
Has kept them safe from harm." 

In the chapel they knelt to thank her 
And saw on the Eastern wall 
A lovely painting completed, 

Calmly smiling down on all. 

A blonde Madonna, so youthful 
She looked like a happy child, 

Set, as Steven had made her 
Against the forest wild; 

But bright on the ground before her 
A laughing Baby lay 
Smiling up at His Mother 
Whose arms made a shelter gay 
For two little children sleeping 
Unconscious of danger near 
With Our Lady's arms around them, 
Safe from all pain and fear. 

O, the years have stolen the Lady 
From the walls of the abbey now, 

And few there are that remember 
The smile and her calm white brow; 
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Some there are who have copies 
And treasure them through the years, 
Besieging them with petitions 
And washing them with their tears. 

Today if you should go seeking 
Nothing would greet you there 
But a shattered arch and fragments 
Of an abbey once great and fair. 

The Abbot Rupert is sleeping 
A sleep that no man can wake; 

Steven slumbers beside him 
And the birds their requiem make. 

But, O, sweet Lady of Landen, 

When someday we call on thee, 

Save us from sin and bear us 
Safe to Eternity! 
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Our Lady's Altar Boy 


(A selection for verse-choir and singing choir, for middle- 
grade children. 7he narrator should read his part from a 
book on a lectern at one side of stage. At center stage, on 
a pedestal, is a statue of Our Lady surrounded by a 
tangle of greenery and boxes covered with gray paper to 
simulate fallen masonry , the first speaking-choir, a small 
group, should be ranged on either side of this on the 
stage. 7he rest of the speaking and singing groups come 
in and arrange themselves in front of the stage at the 
proper time.) 

Narrator: We want to tell you a story about Our 
Lady's Altar Boy. It is a legend of seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury Ireland. 

First Speaking-choir: 

You know, to be sure, about altar boys; 

The sum of a mother's trials and joys— 

That charming mixture of snips and snails, 
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Of noise and hunger and puppy-dog tails, 

Who leaves his room like a place bomb-struck 
And arrives at the altar by nip and tuck, 

Shining, angelic, and combed as well, 

As serene as the Angel Gabriel. 

The lad who revels in censer-smoke 
And looks in pity on lesser folk 
Whose age or state deny the rights 
Of the wondrous world of the acolytes. 

The lads are not angels, as well we know— 

But let us go back to the long ago 
And tell you of one small lad as brave 
As any that sleeps in crusader's grave. 

(Procession of altar boys — 5 or 6 — go slowly across the 
stage and off other side.) 

His name is forgotten with all his sins; 

Whether he wriggled as full of pins, 

Whether he moved the book on time 
Or rang the bell with melodious chime, 

Whether his Latin was flawless or 

He stumbled on the Confiteor 

No one remembers or blames him now; 

And we hope that in heaven his brave young brow 
Wears the laurels reserved for those 
Who with courage earn their last repose. 


(‘Music from backstage; ,, %illarney. ,> ) 
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Same Choir: 

Where the clear blue lakes of Wexford smile forever 
on the sky 

Is a small forgotten Island with a story that should not 
die. 

Here beneath the sparkling waters where the great 
ships never go 

Lies a treasure lost to bandits on a morning long ago. 

Not the gold and jewelled chalice, nor the cross with 
emeralds rare 

Is the lost lake's greatest treasure, for a greater still lies 
there; 

Upon the brambled island stands a statue all alone; 

The sea birds circle round it on its fallen heap of stone, 

And she keeps her watch untiring through the passing 
day and night 

Where the blue waves rock the slumber of Our Lady's 
acolyte. 

Narrator: Once, long ago, in a time that no one can 
now remember, when England was still a Catholic 
country, Ireland was in a special way Our Lady's 
land. There were no ruins on the Isle of Togher 
then; instead, a proud church raised its towers to the 
sky. The towers could be seen far across the lovely 
countryside by the pilgrims who came there from far 
and near to celebrate all of Our Lady's feasts on the 
Island in the lake. All her days were happy ones, but 
the gayest of all—in those long-ago happy years— 
was Lady Day, August 15th. 
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Verse Choir I: 

The pilgrim voices are silent now that praised her long 
ago; 

Over the lonely ruins the vines and brambles grow. 

But hark! As you listen, from far away 
The echoes remember another day. . . . 

(The main group of children who form the verse and 
singing choir come in singing from the back of the hall, 
and approach the stage singing; perhaps “Concordi Lae- 
titia,” or some other Lady hymn. 7hey sing very softly 
at first, then louder, to give the impression of pilgrims 
coming across the water. As they reach the stage, they 
group in front of it into their positions for the verse choir 
and remain there until the end of the selection. Other 
group remains on stage.) 

A homing call in every heart sounds clear and piercing 
sweet, 

And all life's troubles lie so still when laid at Mary's 
feet! 

No more the prey of sorrow, discouragement or pain, 
Across the lake of Togher come the pilgrims once 
again! 

(Choir hums one verse of hymn as carry-over.) 

Whole Choir: (Spoken Quickly) 

Come away, come away 
For today is Lady Day! 
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Gather garlands, gather roses; 

She no longer here reposes. 

Up above the starry height 
Mary is in splendor bright. 

God as daughter, spouse and mother 
Places her above all other; 

Father, armorer and mason, 

Blacksmith, teacher, artist, hasten— 

Leave your hearth and home and all 
For the bright blue wavelets call 
“Hurry, pilgrim, come away— 

For today is Lady Day!" 

(.Singing choir: “Jntroit of "Mass for Assumption .”) 

Narrator : This had been going on for centuries when 
the dark days of the Reformation came to England. 
One by one the sanctuary lamps went out in all the 
countries of the Isles; England, Scotland, Ireland saw 
their churches plundered and burned. But no one 
came to the little Island on Lake Togher because it 
was such a little, unimportant place, so far away 
from London. 

Verse Choir: 

O, Patrick, Brigid and Columkille, 

The times are troubled, the times are ill! 

The Boyne is a still and a voiceless river 
Where lamps that you lighted to burn forever 
Fail in the dark of a tyrant's reign— 
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Ath-Truim the beautiful! Fair Coleraine! 

Where Mary's bees flew out and in 
Making their candles, now is sin 
And lamp-lands stolen are bare of yield. 

O, Patrick, remember your chosen field! 

Narrator : In the story of the destruction of Ireland, no 
name is more hated than that of Cromwell. It was 
he who carefully charted the little villages for plun¬ 
der. He marked Our Lady's Isle for a visit of his 
soldiery. Well-informed, they came to the Isle on a 
Lady Day when the people were in the midst of a 
High Mass. 

Verse Choir: 

Here, for one brief hour of glory 
Our altar boy comes into the story; 

Thus, at some signal unforetold 
All must race for the crown of gold. 

Death came down to the lovely Isle 

As the pilgrims basked in Our Lady's smile; 

No one noticed the beat of oars 

Or the soldiers filling the great stone doors. 

No one noticed, until the whine 
Of an arrow aimed at the cup divine 
Alarmed the priest as he raised it high— 

There was no clamor or outraged cry 
As the priest sank quietly under the blow 
And dying lay in the candle glow. 
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One answer only there could have been 
To armored soldiers and un-armed men, 

But the Wexford lads have been ever brave— 

The soldiers purchased a costly grave. 

Alone amid panic, a small boy quailed 
At the shocking vision of death unveiled. 

He looked to the sanctuary where 
The priest lay dead on the altar stair, 

And then at the chalice gleaming bright 
And the ciborium clothed in white. 

That soldiers coveted gold's bright glow 
He would have been too young to know, 

But he knew that these things were holy, then 
They must be kept from wicked men 
Who had no reverence or respect 
For the things that priestly hands protect. 

He looked again at the priest's dead face— 

Then, with more agility than grace, 

He climbed on the altar to reach the cross. 

Deep concern with their mounting loss 
Kept the soldiers from noticing 
One small altar boy, hurrying, 

Carefully in his cassock fold 
The cross and the altar vessels gold. 

Still unseen and with panic sped 
He looked to the church and its mounting dead 
And fled in haste through the sacristy door 
And ran for a boat on the nearby shore. 
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He stopped uncertain; the boats were manned 
By armed men waiting at every hand. 

Out on a rocky point he ran 
Pursued, but thinking a reckless plan. 

There, unfolding his cassock's length. 

Into the lake with all his strength 
He hurled the vessels and sobbed a prayer, 

"Forgive me, Lord, but it’s better there; 

Father’s gone, and there’s no one then 
To save You from the wicked men!” 

Furious, a soldier drew his bow 

And an arrow sped from the ground below; 

The lad half-turned on the rocky ground, 

Then sank in the water without a sound. 

Soldier of Christ and honored dead, 

The ripples closed above his head 
And spent themselves at the water’s rim 
In modest and unseen requiem. 

Narrator: This, as you know, was very long ago. It is 
many centuries since the Lady Mass was sung in 
splendor on the Isle of Togher. Since then, the sons 
and daughters of Ireland, like the ripples spreading 
out over the sunken treasure, have spread around 
the earth, carrying with them the memories of hap¬ 
pier days. 

But there is one more chapter to the story of Our 
Lady’s Isle. About a hundred years ago now, amid 
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the ruins of the once lovely shrine, three children 
saw a beautiful Lady weeping amid the brambles. 
With the quick sympathy of children, they decided 
that she was lonely, so they ran home and told the 
priest what they had seen. So reminded, her people 
remembered the legends of long ago. They built her 
a new church—but not in exactly the same place. 
The pilgrimages started once again and they con¬ 
tinue to this day. But in her place among the ruins, 
the ancient statue of Our Lady still stands guard, 
watching the spot where the waters closed over the 
head of her champion so many years ago. 

Verse Choir: (Repeats, music for "Xillarney" is played 
softly as background) 

Where the clear blue lakes of Wexford smile forever 
on the sky 

Is a small forgotten Island with a story that should 
not die. 

Here beneath the sparkling waters where the great 
ships never go 

Lies a treasure lost to bandits on a morning long ago. 

Not the gold and jewelled chalice, nor the cross with 
emeralds rare 

Is the lost lake’s greatest treasure, for a greater still lies 
there; 

Upon the brambled Island stands a statue all alone; 

The sea birds circle round it on its fallen heap of stone, 
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And she keeps her watch untiring through the passing 
day and night 

Where the blue waves rock the slumber of Our Lady’s 
acolyte. 

(Music, white group goes backstage, if desired, speaking 
group could go up on stage, group around statue and sing 
some appropriate Cady hymn.) 


The Search for the Madonna 


(Jf this is used as a Christmas play on a regular stage, 
roles of the Xings would be speaking roles, and minor 
players would come on and go off as the conversation 
indicates. In this case, there should be a tableau at the 
entrance of the Xings, and a concluding tableau, as at 
Bethlehem, in the cottage of the woodcutter. Jt could be 
given over the public-address system,- or pantomimed 
against a background of a choral group which supplies 
the music. In any case, the ‘Narrator should have a per¬ 
manent lectern and a large book from which to read the 
narrative.) 

Narrator : It is said that long ago, in the ages of Faith, 
when the artists’ fairest model was the Mother of 
God, there lived in Florence a miniaturist named 
Pietro. Just what his other name was, neither history 
nor legend tells us. History, in fact, is silent about 
Pietro, for, after all, he did not conquer any empires 
or amass any great fortune. He simply spent his life 
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in what everyone considered a fruitless task—a 
search for a girl with the face of the Madonna. 

(“Ave TAariaf loudly at first, then softening until it 
blends into the narrative.) 

Pietro, you see, was something of an idealist. He 
grew up in poverty, but like all dreamers who live in 
that lovely land, he owned the blue Florentine skies 
and all the pigeons that wheeled and fluttered on 
the piazza of San Marco in Venice. Pietro was rich 
in dreams. 

When Pietro was still a ragged urchin with nothing 
better to do than to stand and watch the artists 
grinding their colors, he got himself into a street 
fight. It wasn't, of course, the first time. But this time 
it was different, because one of the Friars from the 
great convent of San Marco pulled Pietro out of the 
scrimmage and took him home with him to be the 
convent errand-boy. 

(Brief carry-over of music.) 

So the street urchin entered a new world of quiet 
halls where the walls were bright with the frescoes 
of Fra Angelico. The angelic painter had already fled 
to the heavenly fields he pictured so well in his fres¬ 
coes, but his brother, Fra Benedetto, was still living 
in San Marco, and to him fell the services of the 
new errand-boy, Pietro. 
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Fra Benedetto had left the frescoes to his brother; he 
himself painted the great choir books from which 
the Friars chanted the Office. To these, as to a mag¬ 
net, the small Pietro was drawn. Every spare minute 
the lad could find, he spent in the sacristy begging 
old Brother Giuseppe to turn the pages for him so 
that he could look at the lovely miniatures. 

Eventually, Fra Benedetto noticed the interest of the 
small boy and began to teach him to paint. He was 
amazed at the boy’s skill. Pietro had a real flair for 
miniature work. Because he was so adept at painting. 
Fra Benedetto insisted that he be taught to read. At 
this, too, he proved to be marvelously gifted. After 
a few years, the Prior thought seriously of giving 
the boy the religious habit, but Pietro showed no 
taste for living by rule. He was a good boy. But he 
needed the freedom of the birds and the winds. And 
he needed the guidance of Fra Benedetto which, 
more and more, was taken away from him. For Fra 
Benedetto was deeply involved in the reform move¬ 
ment of Savonarola and had little time for his young 
apprentice. 

Pietro was too busy and too happy to pay too much 
attention to the city’s affairs. But no one living could 
be unaware of the great reformer from Ferrara. The 
city seethed with fury and enthusiasm so great that 
it seeped through the cloister walls. Young Pietro 
was hard at work on a page for a Book of Hours 
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when he picked up from the errand-boy the street 
gossip about the burning of the vanities. 

("Music, restive and growing more frenzied , softened 

down, but still with a warning tempo during the conversa¬ 
tion.) 

Stefano: Master Pietro! Oh, Master Pietro! 

Pietro : You young scamp! What is it you're trying to 
wheedle out of me with your flattery? And don't let 
Fra Benedetto hear you call me "Master.” 

Stefano.- I didn't know you'd get mad about it- 

Pietro : Oh, no offense, Stefano. I was an errand-boy 
myself, not too long ago. What's on your mind? 

Stefano.* The fire, Master—the fire of the vanities. I've 
been out all day with the boys from this quarter- 

Pietro : When you should have been taking Fra Paolo's 
sandals to the shoemaker, and going to the tanners 
to see if the new parchment has arrived, and several 
other things. But go on- 

Stefano: Well, we were gathering up things for the fire, 
Fra Girolamo's fire. 

Pietro : Tell me something new. Everybody in Florence 
is gossiping about the vanities. Perhaps when they've 
burned up all the worldly trash in Florence, Fra 
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Girolamo will be satisfied to let Fra Benedetto come 
back to his painting. Ten pages done on the Mass 
book he is supposed to have finished for Advent. 
Politics! Stupid politics! 

Stefano: I wouldn't know about that, but, Pietro—1 saw 
BOOKS there. 

Pietro : Where? 

Stefano: Oh, over at the place in the square where they 
are going to build the fire. 

Pietro: What kind of books, Stefano? 

Stefano: I don't just remember. I don't read, you know. 

Pietro : Villain! You saw that piece of fresh pastry Fra 
Domenico brought me! Here—maybe it will refresh 
your memory. Well? What—kind—of BOOKS? 

Stefano: Books with pictures—like that. 

Pietro : You lie! Tell me the truth, you little scoundrel, or 
I'll beat you! 

Stefano: Quit shaking me—truly, like that. They were 
bright colored pictures. But a man said they were 
heathen books, from the Greeks and the Moors and 
the Persians and I don't remember who else. 

Pietro : I don't believe it. No one would burn beautiful 
books. 
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Stefano : Fra Girolamo said they were wicked. 
Pietro : Did he read them? 


Stefano: I—1 don't know. I don't suppose so. But they're 
heathen so they must be wicked. Fra Girolamo 
would know. 

Pietro : Off with you now, and don't upset that egg- 
white. 

Stefano: What color are you going to use next, Master 
Pietro? 

Pietro : Blue. 

Stefano: Oh, for the Virgin's robe. Can I watch you 
grind your blue? 

Pietro : Not now. Some other time. 

Stefano : Fra Girolamo- 

Pietro : I've heard enough of Fra Girolamo for the pres¬ 
ent. Go on out and take care of the Prior's errands. 
And don't forget about the parchment- 

(‘Music throbbing under narrative .) 

Narrator: Pietro could not get it out of his mind that 
illuminated books were being destroyed. It seemed 
to him a sin that anything so beautiful should perish 
in the fire that was meant only to destroy wicked- 
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ness. It troubled his thoughts all day. Fra Benedetto 
made no objection when his star pupil asked to be 
allowed to see the burning of the vanities. All Flor¬ 
ence would be present: Fra Benedetto was going 
himself. As he stood watching the flames leap high 
in the night sky he even had the fleeting thought that 
it would be good for Pietro to see how foolish were 
the vanities of the world and how soon they were 
consumed in smoke. He did not know that at that 
precise moment his apprentice was slipping hurriedly 
through the crowd, clutching against a wildly-beat¬ 
ing heart one of the books that had been snatched 
from the fire- 

(‘Music, more intense, cjuickened tempo, fading sud¬ 
denly .) 

In his own room, Pietro surveyed his prize with 
mingled delight and terror. It had all happened so 
quickly, when one of the large beams in the pyre 
had burned through and sent things tumbling. The 
covers of a book had blown open in the draft and 
revealed for an instant a page of brightly painted 
miniatures, rich with fine Venetian gold like that 
Fra Benedetto had used on the martyrology. What 
happened then was more automatic than conscious— 
he didn't quite remember. But he had the book. 

Pietro's stolen fruit soon turned to bitterness. The 
pyre of the vanities was not the last fire to flame in 
Florence, for like the populace who cried “Ho- 
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sanna!" and within a few days were shouting 
"Crucify him!" so the people of Florence turned 
against the great reformer. With fierce enthusiasm 
they gathered fuel for a more tragic pyre. Savonarola 
was burned at the stake with two of his staunchest 
friends. 

(5Wus/c, slow and funereal.) 

Pietro watched with horror-struck eyes as Savo¬ 
narola breathed his last. In that moment something 
died in his heart, and a great bitterness took posses¬ 
sion of it. For Savonarola had not gone alone to 
death. Fra Benedetto, the finest miniature-painter in 
the world, had been killed in the street fighting dur¬ 
ing the last troubled days before the reformer was 
captured by the maddened people. The sun had 
gone down for Pietro, and in his darkness there 
were no stars to light the way. He hid the book and 
left San Marco, and wandered out into the streets 
whence he had come. 

(fMusic, faster but full of tragedy.) 

Bitterness surged in his heart at every remembrance 
of the gifted painter who had been a victim of the 
city's madness. He wandered far afield, and finally 
climbed the rugged hill to Monte Cassino. The Prior 
who had wanted to give him the friar's habit would 
not now recognize the silent young man in the habit 
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of an Oblate, toiling in the vineyards beneath the 
abbey walls. The Abbot wisely refrained from asking 
any questions; but neither would he allow the young 
man to make any vows. Here, in this place of peace, 
perhaps the bitterness would lift from his heart; but 
no one with such disillusionment in his eyes was fit 
timber for the house of God. 

(Chant: soft at first, louder, leveling off at medium in¬ 
tensity, hut definite.) 

To the measured pulse of the Church’s prayer, 
Pietro’s hands pruned the vines and gathered the 
rich yield for twenty autumns. None of the violence 
of the city encroached upon his days, and if his 
thoughts were not filled with God as thoughts of 
monks should be, they were at least less bitter as the 
seasons passed and the vines grew red on Monte 
Cassino’s slopes. One day he went to the Abbot, as 
the Abbot had known he would, asked for his bless¬ 
ing, and started down the mountain. Florence— 
wicked, lovely, unreasoning, quarrelsome city, was 
calling him home. He arrived at the gates of San 
Marco on Christmas Eve. As he listened for the 
call-bell to echo along the inner corridors, he heard 
the sound of the brethren practicing for the Mid¬ 
night Mass . . . 


(Chant: swifter than before, Jntroit of Christmas TAass, 
sung more cjuickly and with less polish, hut more joyful.) 
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No one at San Marco remembered him; he was only 
a beggar of God, asking for an alms at the gate. Fra 
Isidro showed him to a little room off the sacristy to 
stay the night, and brought him a warm supper. 
Since he did not feel conversational—which Fra 
Isidro did—he was left to his own thoughts. He 
looked around him, troubled and dazed. Here, in this 
little room, under a loose flag in the corner, he had 
hidden the stolen book. It seemed a million years ago 
instead of only twenty harvest-times; more than 
likely the book was gone. Curiously he lifted the 
stone. The book was still there! He turned the pages, 
cautiously, and read- 

(Music, “We Jhree Xings of Orient Are -” swelling 

to full volume and then softening to play under narra¬ 
tive.) 

First Voice : I, Caspar, King of the Eastern Isles, joined 
with Melchior, King of Persia, and Balthasar, Prince 
of Ethiopia; and we journeyed afar to the land where 
the Promise was, following a bright star shining that 
was like no star before nor since- 

(“Star of Wonder, Star of Light -”) 

Second Voice: Our astrologers had told us wonders 
about the stars. We knew that they moved in their 
appointed courses, and some insisted that they con¬ 
trol the lives of men. This I, Melchior, once held as 
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truth, but now no more. For He Who controls the 
lives of men was He Whom we found that night, a 
babe on His mother's breast. 

(“Star of Wonder, Star of Light -”) 

rHiRD Voice: His little hands were too small to reach 
around my finger, yet they had shaped the very star 
which hung adoring above the cave. We gave Him 
gold, Who made the gold of stars and sunlight: we 
gave Him frankincense, Who had placed the scent 
in every flower; we gave Him myrrh against the day 
of His burial, Who is everlasting life. But then, we 
had no better gifts to give. 

(“Star of the Last, Bethlehem Star -”) 

Barrator : Pietro read on, fascinated. As he did, so, the 
centuries seemed to fall away from time and here in 
this barren cell he saw the wise men kneeling, offer¬ 
ing their gold, their frankincense and their myrrh. 
He had heard of the Eastern books of the apocryphal 
gospels and recognized that this must be one of 
them. He felt that he should not read any more, 
since it was a strange heathen book and Holy 
Church had not put her seal upon it. But it held such 
an enchantment for him that he could not stop 
reading. 


■") 


(“Star of the Last, Bethlehem Star- 
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First Voice: I, Caspar, knelt at the feet of the beautiful 
Empress of the world, and I looked up into her face 
and could look no further. No words could describe 
her beauty. Our finest poets would be wordless 
before her. I could not look at the Babe for looking 
at her, and her eyes grew sad. ff It is not in my face 
that you find the goal of all your seeking/' she said, 
ff but in my Son." I stammered something about her 
beauty and she grew sadder still as she said . . . 

Fourth Voice : Caspar, Caspar, you must seek until the 
end of the world for beauty, since you seek it not 
where alone it can be found. It was not for me that 
you crossed the deserts and endured the cold and 
the hardships of the journey. You must not rest in 
me, but alone in God! So must you wander on, seek¬ 
ing, seeking, searching for God. You must seek in 
every generation for my face. Your search will be 
long, over hill and valley, over land and sea—but so 
must every soul go who seeks for God! 

Second Voice: We understood, then, the meaning of the 
strange message to our brother Caspar. It seemed as 
though it could not be, that he should go on and on y 
in each generation, looking for her face, for one must 
die. But we knew what she was telling us, that in 
each generation there is preserved enough of hei 
loveliness that man can never quite forget the loveli¬ 
ness of God. It must exist somewhere on earth. And 
all one must do is to find it- 
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(“We 7hree Kingsentire first verse and chorus.) (If 

presented as regular play, curtain.) 

Narrator : Pietro was suddenly obsessed by the strange 
idea. Somewhere, he reasoned, even in this fallen 
world, there must be someone who carried that spark 
of Godliness that would mark her as a mirror of the 
Queen of Heaven. He took it as a personal com¬ 
mission, for was not he, too, seeking beauty? He had 
thought for all these years that beauty lay in ashes 
in the mad city of Florence, where all that was 
mortal of Fra Benedetto rested under the feet of his 
brethren. 

(Jntroit of Christmas Mass f or some Christmas chant.) 

As he knelt and listened to the Christmas music, a 
conviction grew upon him. Somewhere on earth, 
there must be a girl with the face of the Madonna. 
He, Pietro, must find her, and paint her picture, and 
bring back to the world the beauty it had lost. 
Suddenly he knew that beauty is deathless; and he 
knew that he must find that face. Twenty years ago 
he had set out from San Marco in bitterness; now, 
on Christmas morning, he went in hope. Where 
should one look for a girl with the face of a Ma¬ 
donna? He started in Florence, for the Florentines 
believed that their city held all beauty, but he did 
not find her. He did not lack for good advice in the 


matter. 
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Different Voices: But you must go to Siena! Look at 
the Sienese paintings—are they not heavenly? 
Ferrara has famous beauties. Have you been to 
Ferrara? 

Napoli! Ah, there is the loveliest place on earth. Of 
course you could find your model there! 

Rome is the eternal city—have you been to Rome? 
Venice—how could anyone expect to find beauty if 
he did not look for it in Venice? 

C Music, carry-over.) 

Narrator: Queen of the Adriatic, she called herself— 
Venice the golden. He went to the duomo, stood on 
the high-arched bridges, walked in the city square, 
always eagerly watching. Once he saw the beautiful 
daughter of the Doge riding past in a silk-draped 
gondola. He followed as closely as he dared, but a 
closer look discouraged him. Her hair and lashes 
were dyed, her skin heavily powdered. She was 
pretty enough as such things go, but she was not 
beautiful even in a natural sense—and the Ma¬ 
donna—well, the Madonna would be so beautiful 
that you would hardly know what color were her 
eyes and hair for the radiance that would shine 
through her natural beauty from the supernatural 
loveliness within. At least, that was what Fra Bene¬ 
detto had said to him, many, many years ago— 
nearly a lifetime ago now. Venice faced the East, and 
someone there told him to go to Greece. The Greeks 
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of old had made world-famous statues; certainly 
they must have many beautiful women among their 
people. So he went to Athens. Here in the home of 
classic beauty he met an old scholar who told him 
the legend of Appelles. 

Scholar: Appelles, you know, was a sculptor of the 
golden age who searched all Attica for the most 
beautiful woman in the world. He wished to use her 
as a model for a statue, so that he could make a 
perfect statue that would be a model for all womanly 
beauty. Surely in Greece, if anywhere, one would 
find perfect beauty. But he could not find anyone so 
perfect. Finally, he decided he would take the best 
features of all the women he saw, and make a com¬ 
posite statue that would be all beautiful. I will show 
you the statue. 

Pietro : But it is lifeless! 

Scholar: Naturally, it is only a statue. Marble does not 
breathe. Neither, my son, does it ever fade. 

Narrator : Sadly, Pietro turned away. This was not the 
beauty of the Madonna. He would have gone to the 
Holy Land, to search the country of Our Lady's 
birth, but the seas were infested with Turkish pirates 
and no Christian dared to set foot in Constantinople 
or any of the Eastern seacoast where the crescent 
ruled. So he turned West, to Spain. 
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(Spanish music.) 

It was here that his flagging courage revived, for 
once he nearly reached his goal. He was coming from 
a visit at the Carmelite church when he encountered 
a crowd at the door of the small convent. Before he 
could ask the reason of the excitement, a beautiful 
girl, dressed as a bride, appeared at the cloister door. 
She was there only a moment, but he had glimpsed 
her face. 

Pietro : That girl! That is the face I have been seeking! 
Here, friend, tell me—who is she? I must see her! 

Voice: Too late, stranger! Dona Mercedes has gone to 
be a Carmelite. No one may see her, ever again. 

Pietro : But she has the face of the Madonna! I am an 
artist, and I have sought all over the Christian world 
for a model! 

Voice.* Oh, if that's it, you can go look at Senor Fran¬ 
cisco's painting. He painted her picture last Easter¬ 
tide. 

(JWusic, carry-over.) 

Narrator : Pietro went to see Senor Francisco's painting, 
and went away shaking his head. Perhaps the light 
he had seen in her face was not there when the 

painter did her portrait-He journeyed on, into 

France. One market day, in the midst of a crowd, he 
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glimpsed a beautiful face. He worked his way- 
through the crowd and looked more closely at the 
girl. She was a young mother, perfect in features and 
coloring, and her baby was like an angel. But as he 
was looking, the baby started to cry and she looked 
down crossly at it and told it to be quiet. That look 
of annoyance did not belong on the Madonna's face, 
so he shrugged his shoulders and went on. Time 
after time in the years of his wanderings, Pietro 
thought he glimpsed his goal—but each time some 
imperfection spoiled the beauty, selfishness, or pride, 
or love of vanities. 

(Music, slower, melancholy strain.) 

The years passed and Pietro's step slowed, but still 
he searched. He knew that he was now too old to 
paint the picture even if he did find his model. But 
he kept searching—he had grown so used to search¬ 
ing that he could not stop. One Christmas Eve he 
walked slowly along a snow-covered road. He was 
far from the city as he had been delayed by a 
flooded river, so he was happy to see a light shining 
out of a small cottage ahead among the trees. As he 
approached, he was charmed by a lovely voice 
singing—a lullaby, it must be. 

(Lullaby of the Virgin.) 

He knocked at the door and asked for hospitality. 
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The poor woodcutter who owned the cottage wel¬ 
comed him and introduced him to his young wife 
who sat by a cradle singing. She did not stop as he 
came in, but smiled shyly and went on singing in a 
low sweet voice as the woodcutter helped Pietro to 
take off his wet boots and make himself comfortable 
by the fire. 

Man: You must not mind that my wife does not join us. 
The baby is very sick, though he is better now than 
he was this morning. It is our firstborn, and we are 
very anxious about him. Perhaps you are a doctor? 

Pietro : No, Pm sorry. I am an artist—rather, I used to 
be. 

Man : One never ceases to be an artist. 

Pietro : No, the heart never gives up the search for the 
beautiful. But the head bows, the eyes weaken, and 
the hands get so old that they cannot hold a brush. 
But tell me—your wife—who is she? I have never 
seen such a beautiful face. If I were young, I should 
insist on painting her picture—as the Madonna. 

Man: That is strange—very strange. We live far from 
anyone here in our little cottage. We should have 
reason to fear robbers if we were not so poor. And 
yet, this day, TWO artists have come by this way! 

Pietro : Two? Who was the other? And is he gone? 
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Man: Yes, we tried to keep him for the night, but he 
went on. A very distinguished looking man, but he 
did not tell us anything about himself. Perhaps he 
was not an artist, I do not know. But he said he was 
searching for a woman with the face of a Madonna. 
So, I presumed he was an artist. 

Pietro: What did he look like? How old was he? 

Man : I could not tell how old. He had a long white 
beard—longer even than yours. 

Wife: I think he must be from the East, from the land 
beyond the sea where the infidels are—though he 
was not an infidel. He said a prayer before my 
little picture of the Madonna. 

Man: Perhaps, after all, he was a doctor. He gave the 
baby an herb-tea which he brewed from something 
in his pack. The men of the East understand healing. 

Pietro : Did he tell you his name? 

Wife: 1 think he said it was Caspar. 

(“Star of Wonder -”) (Bethlehem tableau .) 

Narrator : Pietro stayed to warm himself and to have a 
bite to eat. He watched the gentle wife of the wood¬ 
cutter, radiant with the beauty that only love can 
give. Perhaps that is the answer, he thought to him¬ 
self. She is transformed by love, as God's Mother 
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was. But the love in this case is not divine, so her 
beauty falls short of that of the Madonna. Then he 
thought of Appelles, looking all over Attica, and 
finding one lovely feature here and another there. 
Appelles had been near the truth, too: perhaps in 
every good woman there was some feature of God's 
Mother that gave her beauty. Caspar—his heart 
gave a bound when he thought how close he had 
come to seeing the seeker whose restlessness had 
started him on this quest. Perhaps if he hurried, he 
would overtake him on the road—so he bade fare¬ 
well to the woodcutter and his wife and set out into 
the night. 

(‘Music, growing louder, then softening.) 

Some day the seeker will come to your city and he 
will knock on your door and look earnestly into 
your face. Shall he see there what he seeks, the 
beauty of the Madonna? Shall he see even one 
feature that is hers—her motherly love, her maidenly 
purity, her kindness, her graciousness, her sweet¬ 
ness? Shall it be at your door that the wanderer lays 
down his burden to roam the world no more? 

(“Ave Maria"—short interlude.) 

What became of Pietro? That, we cannot say for 
sure. Perhaps as some people insist, he is still search¬ 
ing the world for that one lovely face; perhaps it 
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was he who was found dead on the road near the 
woodcutter's cottage one Christmas day, with a 
smile of content upon his still face. And what be¬ 
came of Caspar, the first wanderer? One does not 
know what to believe of those strange Eastern 
books: perhaps, after all, Fra Girolamo was right 
and they were very wicked. But if, some day, you 
hear a knock on your door, and one peers intently 
into your face with a look of prayerful seeking, then 
you will know. 


Battle Song 


( 7or presentation on public-address system by all-boy 
cast. "Music from the Dominican Compline Book.) 

Narrator: There are those who tell us that the world 
hovers on the brink of destruction. This, or that, is 
the fulfilling of the prophecies of the Apocalypse. A 
current of terror runs through our days, thieving of 
our peace. Our young men die and we cry out that 
it is the end of all things. 

We look for strength to another day when young 
men died: the time of Kublai Khan. Kublai Khan? 
We have forgotten him now. In his day he was 
called the scourge of God, and it was his proud 
boast that wherever the hooves of his horses trod, 
blades of grass would never grow again. Yet today, 
looking down from whatever Elysian fields are re¬ 
served for the ruthless and the victorious, Kublai 
Khan would be baffled to hear again the battle song 
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that his warriors thought they had quenched in 
blood at Sandomir in Poland seven centuries ago. 

(Singing, softly: “Salve Regina.”) 

Kublai Khan did not know anything about that song, 
nor about the peerless Queen to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed, nor about the God Who gave joy to the 
youth of those who died singing it. Kublai did not 
know, but we know. 

( Singing, louder: “O clemens, O pia , O dulcis Virgo 

‘Maria!”) 

It is Sandomir, in Poland, in the year of Our Lord 
1260, and at the Convent of St. James the Friars are 
finishing the midnight Matins. The Tartar hosts are 
ringed about the city, and terror runs the streets. 
Some of the citizens run headlong into an orgy of 
pleasure, some have given way to despair. But in the 
shadowy chapel are forty-nine men who are about 
their appointed task of singing the praises of God. 
The white habits of the Friars flicker faintly in the 
darkness along the double rows of high oak stalls. 
The bright moonlight comes only faintly through the 
high, narrow windows; a light glows brightly in the 
velvet darkness of the sanctuary. On the tall, carved 
lectern two candles cast a yellow light down upon 
the fierce-looking eagle spreading his wooden wings 
to hold the great book of the martyrs from which 
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the day's memory is made. Prior Sadoc is musing to 
himself as he gives the signal for the reader to go 
out to the lectern and read tomorrow's memory- 

Sadoc: Ah, yes—tonight it is Brother Michael's turn, 
because it is his birthday. Nineteen, he says. I hope 
he gets through the reading without stumbling over 
any more of those strange Eastern names. He almost 
choked on Paphnutius last time he read. But the 
lads are young—God bless them! The flower of the 
land. They knew when they followed me into the 
North what the cost might well be. 

Michael: ( Chanting ) At Rome, the birthday of the 
holy martyr Marcellinus, priest, and Peter, exorcist, 
who instructed in the faith many people kept in 
prison. Under Diocletian- 

Sadoc.* Brother Paul and his ninety fine missioners who 
died in Hungary—they, too, were young when they 
fell under the great Khan's swords twenty years 
ago. It is well that Sandomir has strong defenses— 
God grant that we have not been misinformed 
about it! 

Michael: ( Chanting ) . . . won the palm of martyr¬ 
dom. At Sandomir- (pause) the passion of forty- 

nine martyrs. 

Sadoc: (To himself ) Ah, poor Michael, it's on his mind, 
too. And he's probably half asleep. (Raps) Brother, 
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you have made a mistake. Please go back and read 
that correctly. (7o himself ) Poor lad, he'll always 
be in trouble. 

Michael: ( Chanting, a little louder, and very distinctly) 
On the island of Marmara won the palm of mar¬ 
tyrdom. At Sandomir, the passion of forty-nine 
martyrs. 

Sadoc: (Rapping louder ) Brother, try it again. 

Michael: (Doggedly, pitched a little higher with nerv¬ 
ousness) At Sandomir, the passion of forty-nine 
martyrs. (Bursting out) It's here, Father Prior—in 
letters of gold! 

(Sound of hurried walking.) 

Sadoc : So it is, Brother, and we are forty-nine. 

(Music, carry-over.) 

Narrator : So the warning came to Prior Sadoc and his 
Friars. It was not a new thing for men to die. But for 
the young, no matter how brave, it is a pleasant 
world to forsake. One does not know, at nineteen, 
how few of one's dreams will come true and how 
many fail. Life at its worst is fair. But death was on 
his way to the convent of St. James, and the forty- 
nine men who awaited him set about preparing their 
souls for judgment. With dawn, the convent was a 
beehive of activity. The Brothers had no time to 
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philosophize on the untimeliness of death; there was 
much to be done, and with the enthusiasm of youth 
they set about doing it. 

(‘Music, brief carry-over, clatter of implements, sound of 

a door opening.) 

Student: Ho, Steven, what are you doing out here? 

Brother Steven: Fve been helping Father James burn 
the vestments. Where were you? 

Student : Burying the chalices and the other vessels. 

Steven: Where do you put such things? 

Student: In that nice new tomb we had ready for 
Brother Jeremias. The Tartars won't touch it be¬ 
cause they're afraid of the dead. (Suddenly remem¬ 
bering) Steven—the dead. We'll be dead tomorrow. 
Aren't you afraid? 

Steven: Sure I am. Everybody is, I guess. 

Student : But we shouldn't be. 

Steven: I know. But we are. Even Father James and old 
Brother Jeremias. 

Student: Everybody but Brother Felician. He's been 
praying for five years for the grace of martyrdom. 
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Steven : I never had the courage to pray for that. 

Student: Is it courage? 

Steven: Well—our Peter of Verona prayed for martyr¬ 
dom, and he got it. 

Student: But he was a saint, and Pm afraid Brother 
Felician isn't. Who's that in the tower—by the 
street door? 

Steven : Brother Felician! Come down out of that tower 
before the Prior sees you! I got the Seven Penitential 
Psalms for that last week! 

Student: What do you want up there anyway? 

Felician: I'm coming down. I just wanted to see if the 
Tartars were making any progress. 

Student: You make a lovely target. 

Felician: (Scrambling down) I never thought of that. 
It looks like the city's defenses are holding. 

Steven : We'll know when the Fathers get back from the 
north gate. 

Student: I don't think we should fool ourselves. We 
weren't warned for nothing: “at Sandomir, the 
passion of forty-nine martyrs." 


Felician: Well, I don't want to die. 
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Student: Who does? 


Felician: I don't, anyway. I want to live. Why do I 
have to die? 

Steven.* Look, Brother—you asked for it. It wasn't 
enough to come into the North where we stand a 
hundred percent chance of martyrdom, you have to 
pray for it, too. Now you've got it, you don't want 
it. 

Felician : I was crazy to pray for such a thing. 

Student : No, you weren't crazy—just a little overcon¬ 
fident, maybe. And it doesn't matter now. Just pray 
that you persevere. 

Steven: Just- 

(JWusic.) 


Narrator : Each man made his private preparation, and 
thought his own thoughts. Busy safeguarding the 
holy things of the church, waiting for the older 
priests who had gone into the city to help to pre¬ 
pare the people, they still gathered in little groups 
here and there, asking the questions that troubled 
them or helping to bolster one another's spirits. 

(JWusic, brief carry-over.) 

Brother: You look worried, Brother Michael. 
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Michael: Will my mother recognize me? 

Brother: Any day a mother wouldn't! 

Michael: But she died when I was born. 

Another Brother: You've only grown about six feet 
since then. Of course she'll know you. Besides, Our 
Lady will be there to help. 

Brother: Look, Brother Philip—it's sunset. When the 
sun rises, maybe it will find us in heaven. 

Philip: I hope so. You know, we never got to say Mass 
—we never were ordained. 

Brother: Heaven's better. Where's Brother Christopher? 

Michael: (Laughs) He's down pestering Brother Jere- 
mias into doing up his Pentecost habit. Says he 
wants to die respectably. 

Philip: Isn't that Christopher! Will we all be ourselves 
in heaven? 

Michael : No. I won't spill anything there. And my feet 
will be smaller- 

(Laughter.) 

Brother : And when you hear a pile of golden plates go 
crash, it's just Brother Valentine doing the re¬ 
fectory— 
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C Laughter , louder.) 


Felician : ( Primly ) It doesn't seem to me like a time to 
laugh. 

Brother: Why not, Brother? Aren't you on your way to 
heaven? 

Felician: But it isn't quite respectable- 

Philip : Here comes Father Prior. 

Sadoc : Brothers, the city has been betrayed. One of the 
garrison officers took pay from the Khan and opened 
the gate. 

Felician : We are lost. 

Sadoc : No, rather, we are gloriously safe—if we perse¬ 
vere. 

Felician: Then we—die, Father Prior? 

Sadoc: Yes, Brother, we die. Not alone and lonely and 
afraid, but shoulder to shoulder, as brothers should. 

Philip: A traitor! You wouldn't mind so much being 
conquered—but a traitor, and one of our own. 

Student : Why did God allow it, Father? 

Sadoc.- God allowed HIMSELF to be betrayed, and by 
one of His own. And we are other Christs. 
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(yell in the distance, drowned out by nearer sound of 

a bell.) 

Sadoc: Brothers, it is Compline time. We must go to say 
night prayers for Poland. Night comes to our coun¬ 
try—some say to all Christendom. Only one light 
can ever dispel that darkness; we shed our blood to 
help kindle that flame. 

(; 'Music, softly, then louder, blends into opening antiphon 

of Compline, "Tratres sobrii estote -”) 

II Narrator: Brethren, be sober and watch, for your 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour; whom resist ye, 
strong in faith- 

(Chanting of psalms forms a background for this dialog.) 

Evil Spirit: Life is sweet, Felician. You are too young 
to die. 

Felician : I know. I don't want to die. 

Spirit : Money will get you out safe, or loot—why don't 
you take the gold altar vessels and bribe the officer 
at the gate- 


Felician : Leave me alone. 

Spirit : But, Felician, be reasonable. No one is asking you 
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to do anything wrong. It's any man's right to save 
his life. 

Felician: Go away. I can't take the altar vessels. I can't! 

Spirit: Think of your mother. You, her only son. Re¬ 
member how she cried the day you left. Don't be 
selfish. 

Felician: Go away, I tell you. 

Sadoc: God, be good to Felician—poor boy, he is weak! 
Help him to be brave in this hour. Mother of God, 
guard him . . . 

Spirit : It would not be so difficult— I could arrange 
it- 

Felician: GET OUT! ! ! ! 

II Narrator: No evil shall befall thee, nor any plague 
come nigh thy dwelling. He has given His angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways; they 
shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy 
foot against a stone . . . 

Sadoc: Dominic, Father Dominic, hear the cry of your 
sons, the sons who came to Tartary where you 
always wanted to go! Help us now, cry for us to the 
Queen of Heaven, that she will be near us in our 
hour of pain. Help poor Felician. Remember that 
you promised us, that day you left us desolate, that 
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you would be of more use to us in heaven than you 
were on earth! 

Choir: ( Singing ) "MiserereJn rnanus tuas Domine, com- 

mendo spiritum meum, Alleluia, Alleluia—Redemisti me 

Domine, Deus veritatis, Alleluia, Alleluia —) 

II Narrator: Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
spirit; Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of 
truth. 

Sadoc: Dominic, Father Dominic, they are young to die, 
and it is hard to die when one is young. Help us! 

II Narrator: Keep us, O Lord, as the apple of Thine 
eye, Protect us under the shadow of Thy wings. 

Narrator : As the terrible sounds of fire and sword-play 
drew in around them and alien feet were heard in 
the courtyard, the Brothers formed in line for the 
Salve Regina procession in honor of Our Lady, 
which had been their battle cry since the first mis¬ 
sionary Dominican set forth into the pagan world. 
It was an old song, the Salve: older by far than the 
Order of Preachers. It was a brave song, and to the 
young men waiting for certain death, it was a spring 
of courage welling up in the midst of terrors to re¬ 
fresh them. 

(“Salve Regina,” sung, softly, then more loudly. Softened 

down at “£ia ergo —”) 
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They reached the center aisle and, as always, 
marched, two by two, toward the street door. The 
torch-bearers were first to fall—and after them the 
rest of the forty-nine. One heart alone quailed at the 
awful slaughter to the point of running away— 
Brother Felician, overcome with panic, ran to the 
loft. Looking down in horror he watched the 
brethren dying. 

(“Salve Regina’’ as a background for this solilocjuy.) 

Felician: Oh, God, I can't! I don't want to die. Don’t 
blame me, God—please don’t blame me! I know I 
am a coward, but I just don't want to die. I want to 
see my mother again.—There, that’s Michael with 
the torch still in his hand—and Philip.—Oh, God 
help him! Philip, Philip, you didn't want to die, 
either!—What is that light over the choir? It is so 
bright I can hardly see—gold—they are crowns! 
One is over Michael's head—one for Brother Chris¬ 
topher—Philip—Luke—Mark—John—Father Sa- 
cloc! They are all dead now, and only one crown 
is left.—Oh, it's mine, and they are all going to 
heaven without me! 

(yell of triumph from the Tartars.) 

No, they aren't! Michael—Philip—Steven—wait— 
I’m coming, too! 

Chorus: O clemens, O pia, O dutcis Virgo (Maria! 
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Narrator : The forty-nine fell in their blood under the 
Tartar blades and the curtain fell upon Poland. Over 
the smoking ruins, the hordes of Kublai Khan gazed, 
and laughed in sneering triumph and rode away. 
And today, in a thousand convents at every hour of 
the day, a singing host remembers. The golden 
horde, the conquerors, are forgotten except for their 
misdeeds; while a deathless song goes on and on in 
memory of those who died for Christ. 

(“Salve 'Regina/’ sung all the way through.) 
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